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Editorial. 


HE abolition of sectarianism is a matter of disposi- 
tion more than of organization. It arises from per- 
sonal feeling, not from the irreducible irregularities 
of opinion. Church unity is generally pursued 
along the line of selection of a doctrine on which 

all are agreed, or of elimination of all doctrines on which 
people differ, or of the choice of some aim or activity 
outside doctrines which will draw together those whose 
opinions in religion separate. It is plain why it is never 
realized. A doctrine on which all are agreed is not likely 
to be one which any one considers the most important: 
the elimination of all beliefs on which people differ 
would leave something very like a blank. The agree- 
ment brought about by some other pursuit does not, 
by its own terms, affect matters at issue, and is not, 
therefore, church unity. The only sufficient policy of 
church unity is one of courtesy, friendly association 
without reference to beliefs, united action on every 
matter in which such action is natural and undisputed, 
—in fact, just the kind of unity people find useful in 
their personal intercourse. Relations of friendly dealing, 
of comity between organizations, do not require any ref- 
erence to deciding what is believed in common. Sepa- 
rate beliefs are not thought to be compromised or affected 
in the least by such exhibition of good manners. Why 
should they be considered with reference to church unity? 
In fact, the unity most Christian, most in accord with 
what is of the same essence in every religion, would be 
the unity of brotherly love. Why not try more of it 
on that basis alone? i 


Joun Burns’s characterization of the Thames is an 
explanation why travellers will forever turn abroad, in 
spite of all praises of American scenery and exhortations 
to see their own country first. ‘Do you know what that 
brown river is, sir? It’s liquid history.’’ It is the 
human quality of scenery that gives the greatest fascina- 
tion and charm. ‘The Scotch lakes are no more beauti- 
ful than the Ausable lakes, but they had a Scott to write 
about them. Many a lake region is as lovely as that of 
Windermere, butnever had a Wordsworth live init. ‘The 
glories of the Canadian Rockies no one will dispute, but 
to have.the choice between them and Switzerland is to 
leave no room for choice. The Alps tell great stories, 
and add to their unrivalled composition the interest of 
centuries. ‘Toiling over Swiss passes, one has the company 
of Cesar’s troops, and hears Napoleon’s armies coming 
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up the road. We know the same thing in America. 
Regions connected with literature and history will always 
receive the tribute of pilgrimages, while those of grandeur 
are gazed on by mere tourists. ‘‘Liquid history,” truly, 
is many a river of the world; and what gives the unexplored 
rivers their fascination for travellers is a kind of potential 
history, the prophetic quality in them telling of mighty 
states as likely one day to rise on their banks as others 
were before the Euphrates, the Rhine, the Seine, the 
Mississippi, suckled empires. In lands where we trace 
our origins the very earth is vocal, and the long course 
of centuries becomes visible, unrolling a human cinemat- 
ograph before the seeing eye. 


A 


In China, we are told, exorcising charms are written 
by mandarins in red ink. Hence people make use of 
old pencils and bits of manuscripts of school-boys in the 
belief that demons are intimidated by prospective gradu- 
ates and mandarins as much as by the regular dignitaries. 
Not so absurd. ‘The way parents look on their children 
at their first graduations, and the comfort they take in 
their promise, is of the same spirit. We are forever look- 
ing at those who come after us as at those among whom 
may be some the latchet of whose shoes we are unworthy 
to loose. If we were to enter into the poetic significance 
of the Chinese way, we should say that, of the two, the 
prospective mandarins and graduates were more likely 
to have a charm in their work than the seasoned veterans. 
He was a wise teacher who saluted his class because there 
might be no one knew what rulers, philosophers, and 
great men among its members. 


Sd 


SoME crazy psychology was recently put on exhibition 
in the Christian Register; now we add a bit of eccentric 
criticism. As reported, let us hope not correctly, a 


speaker at the Baptist convention recently held in Boston . 


said, with answering applause: “I do not wish to be 
understood as opposing higher criticism. If the Bible 
can’t «stand investigation, let it be buried. I have no 
objection to the brethren who investigate it. I know of 
no more impotent pastime. For a hundred years the 
higher critics have been at work, and what is the result? 
It [szc] has not removed a single book; it has not changed 
a chapter; it has not rattled out a verse; it has not rattled 
loose a single word.’ Is it possible that the author of 
this extraordinary statement has never read the revised 
edition of the New Testament? Doesn’t he know that 
the ‘Three Heavenly Witnesses”’ have been shaken out 
of the record, that the last part of the Gospel of Mark 
has been shaken loose, and that numerous other changes 
have been made? ‘The speaker did not come from the 
backwoods, but from the wide-awake city Minneapolis. 
It was an astonishing performance. 


& 


TuHat curious subtleties in speculation about the 
nature of Jesus are not all medieval is shown in an article 
in the Hibbert Journal on the ‘Twentieth Century Christ. 
‘The moderns are not behind their grandfathers in the 
niceties of definition. ‘The significant thing, however, is 
the trend toward the humanitarian Jesus, described by 
the author, a Princeton professor. ‘‘The characterizing 
feature,’ he says, ‘“‘of recent theories of the person of 
Christ is that they are all humanitarian.... Only the 
Messianic and the Prophetic are living theories to-day; 
and both of these give us merely a man Jesus... . We 
may conceive of Jesus as the God-endowed man, or as 
the God-discovering man. In the former case we may 
see in Him God reaching down to man, to do him good: 
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in the latter, man reaching up to God, seeking good. 
Between these two conceptions we may take our choice: 
beyond them ‘modern thought’ will not let us go.” ‘This 
result to the author is not acceptable, and to the objec- 
tion that the union of God and man in one person is 
an incomprehensible mystery, he replies that neverthe- 
less it is a mystery which, if it cannot be itself explained, 
yet explains. ‘‘ Without it everything else is a mystery.” 
He sees in the effects wrought by Jesus ‘“‘an absolute bar 
to all humanitarian theories of His Person.’ ‘To us, the 
same may be said of human nature in many of its mani- 
festations. We do not believe in ‘“‘mere man’ anywhere. 
‘The effects wrought by Jesus need careful and discriminat- 
ing examination. ‘The effects wrought by many other 
persons beggar a merely humanitarian notion of humanity. 
The mystery which explains mystery best is the mystery 
of the union of body and spirit in every man born into 
the world. 
& 


A DISCUSSION is a good opportunity for the observer 
of character to make generalizations. The psychologist 
could find a good many questions worthy investigation, 
such as why very intelligent people so easily get into 
confusion in regard to very simple matters, why very 
able men will succeed in stating a plain question so as to 
produce such confusion, why honorable persons will use 
methods towards others in debate which would make 
personal intercourse impossible in the ordinary relations 
of life, why tricks are openly resorted to which are trans- 
parent, and why comparison of views and presentation 
of reasons generally leave participants just where they 
were at the beginning. In almost every case a vote 
taken at the opening would show precisely the same divi- 
sion of judgment as does the vote taken at the end of a 
meeting. Discussions seem to be mainly a way of show- 
ing where people stand, and not a method of persuading 
them to stand anywhere else. At least, the results 
point to this as the main result of discussion. People 
learn more about each other, but do not learn much from 
each other. 


Obstacles Removed. 


We have come to a time when it is possible to count 
some of the negative gains of progress without incurring 
odium, for in matters doctrinal even those who a genera- 
tion ago dreaded and deprecated assaults on ancient 
dogmas are now glad to have them openly put away and 
forever discarded from the working-tools of earnest 
thinkers. If we compare to-day the contents of theologi- 
cal magazines in that ancient time, just before the Civil 
War, with those that issue to-day from the seats of theo- 
logical learning, an amazing gulf is revealed between their 
orthodoxy and the doctrines now shaping themselves. 
Statements then current concerning God, man, duty, and 
destiny are not recognized now. It is a common experi- 
ence for an elderly person, say, a liberal thinker, to re- 
peat to some young orthodox church member, as a matter 
of course, some doctrine concerning human depravity and 
future punishment, and to hear the reply, “I never heard 
such things taught or preached.” 

Total depravity, eternal punishment, vicarious. atone- 
ment, and the teaching that certain beliefs are essential 
to salvation have passed out of the consciousness of the 
younger generation because they have been put aside 
by the elders. The reason for the passing of such doc- 
trines is not the one commonly given. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke said truly that odious doctrines did not pass 
away because they were disproved, but because they were 
outlived. One cause of the great changes that have 
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taken place was the religious experience of men and 
women at the time of the Civil War. The creed of the 
dying soldier was, ‘‘I did my duty.” ‘The chaplain or 
other religious teacher who refused to accept that plea 
when made by the wrecks to whom he ministered on the 
field of battle, soon found that his talk about being ‘‘saved 
by the blood of Christ”’ fell upon deaf ears. 

When an orthodox chaplain was asked if he insisted in 
the field, as he had been accustomed to insist in his church, 
upon evidences of conversion, he replied somewhat 
sadly, ‘““Oh, we cannot do here as we would at home.”’ 
He was sad, but before the solemn majesty of souls face 
to face with the Eternal he did not dare to deny the dying 
soldier’s claim. ‘The effect of this experience was far- 
reaching and profound. During that war old-fashioned 
orthodoxy received its death-wound, and did not know it. 
A somewhat undignified but effective parallel may be 
found in the story of the Eastern executioner who prided 
himself upon his swordsmanship. A victim was bound 
and placed before him. . With resolute air the man who 
awaited death faced the executioner. ‘There was a flash 
in the air. ‘Then the man who was about to die said, 
“Well, why don’t you strike?” The executioner gave 
him a pinch of snuff, he sneezed, and his head came off. 
That was the predicament of the old system of doctrine. 
It was dead and did not know it, and has only just come 
to a demonstration of that fact. 

The change has been so effective and thoroughgoing 
that there are now whole classes of schools, magazines, 
and weekly journals, included within the federation of 
churches, where a reader would look in vain from one 
year’s end to another for any statement or argument 
in favor of the belief in the personal second coming of 
Christ, an eternal hell, a devil who was once a happy 
angel in heaven, a millennium during which Satan should 
be bound, and many allied beliefs that only fifty years 
ago were commonplaces of orthodox belief. The extreme 
positions of the Second Adventists made the public 
advocacy of the personal second coming of Christ and his 
reign upon the earth a subject to be avoided by church- 
men, but the doctrine was held and cautiously proclaimed 
until by disuse it suffered atrophy and disappeared. 

We seem to be talking about things that never existed, 
and yet in 1859, when Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species’’ ap- 
peared, they were a part of the accepted order of things. 
They have vanished, but it has been only after struggle and 
conflict that has broken many a heart and that has waited 
for a generation to pass away and the vigorous forces of 
younger life to bring new things to pass. What is the 
result? Has the change been worth what it has cost? 
The.answer to any one who can read the signs of the 
times is evident enough. Old things have passed away, 
and, behold, all things have become new. Newness 
of life, freshness of hope, a great desire to explore a real 
world and a glorious universe, have made religion desir- 
able and theological science an exhilarating study. 

We know almost nothing about life and the multi- 
tudinous forces that play upon it, but the difference be- 
tween the old time and the new is amazing. Among 
things banished is fear of the unknown, dread of looking 
too closely into the secrets of the divine order lest haply 
we should commit some crime against the Holy Ghost 
and be condemned for analyzing the decrees of the Al- 
mighty. Now the way is open for all honest seekers after 
truth, and the results of exploration are rich rewards, such 
as fire the imagination of heroic souls and make of life a 
continuous revelation of goodness and mercy at the heart 
of things. 

We see now in the universe infinite energy, everlast- 
ing progress, a wonderful book of Genesis in which we 
read the unfolding record of an endless creation, and, 
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among all the wonders of the visible world and a physical 
system and framework of life, a realm of mystery, the 
mystery of light in which dwells the source of life, a 
mystery from which proceeds the evidences of that moral 
realm and spiritual kingdom in which we live and move 
and have our being. Justice, mercy, pity, love, truth, 
and all the beautiful galaxy of virtues attest themselves 
as realities as real as any that are revealed to the phi- 
losopher by the methods of physical research. 

We have lost the fears and forebodings that accom- 
panied the belief in a sin-cursed race, an exclusive heaven, 
a fiery hell, and a day of doom; and we have gained an 
outlook into infinity and hopes that range through eter- 
nity. Even the churches that have witnessed the destruc- 
tion of their dearest systems are beginning to rejoice in 
their new freedom. G. B. 


Religion and Democracy. 


Democracy is the inevitable result of religion. Or- 
ganized according to the forms of government prevailing 
at any one time, religion institutionalized is far from 
democratic, but its tendency is constantly toward the 
development of individual responsibility and personal 
relation to the Highest. It breaks through all the ma- 
chinery devised for exclusive administration, and produces 
reform after reform, in every age and nation, expressing 
the primacy of the individual soul. The Church must 
contain democracy in order to fulfil its mission. 

While at first, and still in many churches, the purpose 
at the heart of religious institutions appears to be the 
training of a spiritual élzte, from which the great mass of 
humanity could acquire the skill to accomplish salva- 
tion, the transition toreligious democracy makes a chapter 
in the story of every religion full of interest and encour- 
agement. Egypt has it in the Osiris faith, which Breasted 
calls “a triumph of popular faith among all classes of 
society, a triumph which not even the court and the 
nobles were able to resist’”’; India has it in the transition 
through Brahminical speculation, which Oldenburg says 
“prepared the way for a conception of a deliverance in 
which man delivers himself’; the Old Testament shows 
it in the rise of the higher prophets, who asserted moral 
judgment against professional necromancy, and changed 
the meaning of prophecy; the bold Micaiah, who suf- 
fered imprisonment and beating rather than stifle his 
conscience and yield to the professional prophets; Amos, 
the uncouth herdsman who dared to face the men of the 
great city, scorn their luxury, repudiate their sacrament- 
alism, and expose their corruption; Isaiah, who, though 
an aristocrat, declared that the Lord God had given him 
the tongue of the learned that he might speak a word in 
season to him that is weary, and insisted that the lofti- 
ness of men should be bowed down, and the haughtiness 
of men be brought low,—all such men were heralds of 
democracy. 

Such influence cannot be exaggerated nor its signifi- 
cance overestimated. Men accustomed to such thoughts 
in their worship will be the first to enact similar 
principles in government. When we reckon the in- 
fluences of the teaching of Jesus in this direction, and con- 
sider the connection of Christianity with democracy, the 
declaration, ‘‘The kings of the Gentiles have lordship 
over them, and they that have authority over them are 
called Benefactors. But ye shall not be so; but he that 
is greater among you, let him become as the younger, 
and he that is chief as he that doth serve,’’—this becomeés 
a definition of democratic principle as well for government 
as for religion. Because religion has to do with the things 
which are always, everywhere, and for every one, with a 
learning higher than mere learning, within equal reach of 
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rich and poor, erudite and ignorant, pharisees and sinners, 
it presents privileges which make all the symbols of royal 
prerogative and proud lineage fade into tawdriness. 

But this does not mean that distinctions are done away. 
We have no sanction for cheap and empty equal- 
ity in religious democracy, though its language is often 
used indiscriminately for things that are incompatible 
with any lasting democracy or any deep religion. It was 
never supposed that men were born wholly equal. An 
equality was in their birth, but it did not guarantee to all 
an entire and everlasting possession of that or of any 
equality. As one star differeth from another star in 
glory, so the differences that are manifest among men are 
of the essence of things, and not accidental. Religion 
does not, in relying on a response in all men, declare that 
there are no differences; it declares that they make no 
difference where the possibilities of character are con- 
cerned. ‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” In 
these words Jesus recognized limitations and grada- 
tions in the very affirming of the spiritual realities running 
through them. Good will, righteousness, and justice 
do not abolish any distinctions rooted in genuine varia- 
tions as to intellect and character. They make a com- 
mon appeal which reaches into varieties of human con- 
dition not reached by any other appeal. 

Democracies are sometimes compared with aristoc- 
racies, as though all privileges become neutralized under 
democracy so that masses and classes vanish. ‘The in- 
viting time encourages this fallacy in flattering unctions 
to the people that they are to be the judges of last resort 
in all matters, low or high. Indians who strike oil in 
Oklahoma buy pianos which no one can play. Other 
people buy pianos which play themselves, and thus 
music and muscle are thought to be free and equal. 
We even hear men arguing for the rights and honors 
of one or another kind of aristocracy on the assump- 
tion that democracy means the denial of any such 
‘dignities and the removal of all doors to privilege. So 
far from meaning this, democracy furnishes a means by 
which such differences may be more accurately and 
generally ascertained. ‘This is its great service,—not 
the erasing of distinctions, but their presentation and test- 
ing. Not that mediocrity is to be abolished, but that 
every one shall have a fair and full chance to show where 
he belongs or is capable of belonging, is the creed of de- 
mocracy. What the aristocracies are on trial for is not 
their assertion of superiorities, but their smug presumption 
that theirs are all there are, that they hold the key to 
them, and that he is an upstart who aspires to enter the 
line, or who demands as much encouragement for re- 
deeming his mediocrity as he receives who gets out of it. 
There is something in the contention for equality that the 
word ‘‘equality”’ does not quite do justice to. It arises 
out of the instinct that there are values in which men 
stand a like chance of excelling, and which are held as 
none others are within common reach. ‘These qualities, 
religion says, make for democracy an undeniable claim. 
They furnish and prepare the best material for a de- 
mocracy. When religion selected a portion, and that the 
largest, for eternal condemnation, there was little aid and 
comfort for a democracy. Preparing for a highly privi- 
leged heaven is not an encouragement for general well- 
being on earth. But now that such doctrines have largely 
given way to more generous faiths, and the men lowest 
down receive more attention than those who choose the 
chief seats in the synagogue, we may claim for religion 
the greatest possibility of service in a democracy. It 
condemns those attitudes which obstruct and neutralize 
hope. It attacks not the aristocracies produced by worth 
and demonstrated in value, but the aristocracies of self- 
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esteem and arrogance and complacency. It reminds 
presumption of the rock from which it was hewn and the 
pit whence it was digged, and bids it fear the treachery 
of forswearing its origin. It sees in modern forms and 
under the disguise of brilliant persuasions the same spirit 
of pretension which once put students in the catalogue 
of Harvard University in the order of their social rank, 
and led John Adams to say that ‘‘the rich, the well-born, 
and the able should be set apart from other men in the 
Senate.’ It insists that the supremacy of a man in any 
field offers no presumption that his field is supreme, and 
bids him to take the lesson of the psychologist, who shows 
how a man may be the wisest _of-his kind in one depart- 
ment and at the same time the most foolish in many others. 

Religion offers those values which redeem mediocrity 
and humble pride. It stands alone in approaching hu- 
man nature through those feelings to which the greatest 
number of men can respond, and in offering verities with- 
in the reach of the ignorant and not to be purchased by 
any sort of wealth not exchangeable for righteousness. 
It thanks the Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that he 
has hid these things from the wise and prudent and re- 
vealed them unto babes. What is didactic, what is 
prudent, what is expedient, what is true and good and 
beautiful, religion takes each at its value, but it takes them 
where neither can go of itself, into the inner places of the 
spirit, so that none are so poor as to be shut out of their 
blessing, none so mean as not to feel reverence for them. 
It is written that he fashioneth their hearts alike; and 
religion is the true seed of democracy because it brings 
that which dignifies the common heart of man and re- 
veals that in which alone all men become one. Not pre- 
tending nor seeking to abolish inequalities, religion es- 
tablishes a spiritual kingdom in which they are absorbed; 
and until democracy becomes rooted in character it can 
never become successful as government. 


American Unitarian Association. 
The Literature of the Name. 


But for the name “‘Unitarian’’ we should never have 
had these fine letters in the Christian Register, and not 
a few most excellent sermons, setting forth what our 
cause represents in the minds and hearts of the brethren 
and sistren. With possibly a single minor exception, 
too, this discussion of our name is a model of what a 
discussion within a household of faith ought to be. It 
has been conducted practically without rancor, without 
personal allusions and vicious reflections upon sincerity 
of motive. Whatever may be the final outcome it will be 
gain, for there never can be any detriment or loss where 
loyalty is made to speak and where generosity of senti- 
ment is stirred to full expression. Surely, in after years 
it will be a source of much satisfaction to remember that 
this subject was not forced upon our denomination in 
America by the recalcitrant action of any name-haunted 
division or subdivision of our body; but was considered 
in an orderly and properly authorized manner, at a time 
when it could be debated without passionate prejudice 
and uncharitable judgment. 

There are two or three points, however, which the 
excellent communications in the Christian Register have 
not quite fully taken account of, but which are vital to 
a just and comprehensive treatment of the situation. To 
these I want to call attention. 

I. The proposition made by Dr. Crothers at the 
annual meeting of the Association was that a competent 
Commission be appointed to consider and report upon 
the subject. Let us have as complete an expression of 
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personal opinion as possible concerning the Unitarian 
name, but let us not bar and bolt the chambers of our 
personal judgment prematurely. Of course, no Com- 
mission can authorize any decree concerning this matter, 
and it will not be appointed for that purpose. It can, 
however, give our entire body a summary of the argu- 
ments pro and con, both within and outside of New Eng- 
land; and perhaps it can assist us all in catching a glimpse 
of wider and higher issues than we have as yet taken into 
the account. Let us hold our individual verdicts in abey- 
ance until we learn whether the proposed Commission shall 
call our attention to factors not yet appreciated in our 
denominational experience. Surely, the good sense, the 
mutual sympathy, and the patience of Unitarians every- 
where can be trusted to reach, finally, the right conclusion, 
whatever that conclusion may be. 

II. Let us not forget the initial proposal. 
proposal did not contemplate the extinction of the name 
“Unitarian.”” No one could be so foolish as to suppose 
the name ‘Unitarian’ could be ‘abolished,’ or 
“abandoned,” or effaced from the corporate titles of 
established organizations, or changed for some other 
name where funds and legal obligations are involved. 
Such a purpose would be as quixotic as it would be un- 
necessary. We may say at the very start that any at- 
tempt to put the name ‘‘Unitarian’’ out of commission 
where now it is used legally, historically, or biographically 
would entitle the promoter of such an enterprise to the 
hospitable consideration of the overseers of some asylum 
for the mentally incompetent. 

Ill. In the third place, let us be receptive of any 
measure that will contribute to our efficiency. Our 
cause is greater than our personal prejudices, or our 
sentiments, or our individual preferences, or our fear of 
Mrs. Grundy. If it is not, we have no future worth hav- 
ing as areligious influence. It matters less that we always 
remain as we have been, and always do as we have done, 
than that we rise to the demands of the world-wide 
opportunities that confront the Christian world in general; 
but which, in a new and peculiar sense, confront those 
who have become utterly emancipated from dogmatic 
theological limitations.. The name ‘‘Unitarian,’’ doubt- 
less, can serve our cause in the future as it has in the 
past, and as it is doing in the present. I find myself 
saying ‘“Amen”’ to nearly every plea in its behalf which 
has appeared in the current “literature of the name.” 
But are we to be content to have no greater future than 
our present, or our denominational past? Is it possible 
that Unitarians are not aware of the stirrings of a new 
life among all the denominations of Protestantism? 
Do they not realize how the wine of international and 
universal sympathy is working among the Baptists, 
the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the Congrega- 
tionalists, causing them to raise more money and send 
more men and do more work than ever before in behalf 
of the kingdom of God? And is it possible that Unita- 
rians do not realize that committed to them in a peculiar 
sense is the wonderful mission of establishing relations 
of sympathy (rather than of assumed superiority) with 
the leaders of religious thought and progress throughout 
the world? It is our little body that can go out among 
the ethnic faiths of the world, not to convert but to confer, 
not to proselyte but to propound religion as an ‘‘ever- 
lasting reality”’ and in its name to announce the brother- 
hood of man (whether Christians or Buddhists or 
Mohammedans) and the Fatherhood of God, irrespective 
of the tongue that utters his name. 

If, in the judgment of the proposed Commission, we 
can promote elemental religion along the new avenues 
of expression thus opened to us and do it adequately 
under the name “Unitarian,” then let us expand it and 
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enlarge it until it shall hold the possiblities of a future 
greater than any past we have known. If we can, with 
the name ‘‘ Unitarian,” educate and inspire our own people 
until they shall catch the larger vision and do the greater 
work, then let us unite to give it new meanings and more 
effective power. 

But if the Commission can come to us with a name that 
we cat use in addition to the name we now bear, which 
shall somehow keep before us the larger task to which 
this new world invites us both in this country and other 
countries, then let us accept it cordially and use it where 
it will do most for the general good of mankind. 

One thing is certain: this question of our name (to 
use the expression in the July Advance) “is not worth 
quarrelling about.’’ Nothing is worth quarrelling about; 
nothing worth while can be gained by quarrelling; but 
as long as the fine spirit thus far dominant in the “‘litera- 
ture of the name”’ prevails we have nothing to fear. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


Tue bill introduced in the House of Representatives 
in Washington last week embodies the measure of 
approach toward ultimate self-government which the 
administration contemplates for the present under the 
pledge imposed upon it by the party platform. ‘The 
chief features of the proposed reorganization of the 
government of the archipelago are the enlargement of 
the powers of the governor-general, the abolition of the 
Philippines commission, and the substitution therefor 
of a Senate. The membership of the Senate, owing to 
the conditions in several of the provinces, shall be of two 
classes, the bill provides. ‘The first class, representing 
the provinces classified as Christian, shall be elected, and 
those to represent the Mohammedan and other non- 
Christian provinces shall be appointed by the governor- 
general. It is expected that Congress will take final 
action on this important measure at the next session, if 
not at the present. The bill was prepared after consulta- 
tion with Sefor Quezon, the Philippines delegate to Con- 
gress, and is believed to present the views of the moderate 
Filipinos. 

& 

AN interesting plan for the maintenance of peace 
among nations is said to be in contemplation by Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile, the three republics which took 
the initiative in the recent negotiation of a settlement 
between the United States and Mexico. ‘The project, 
in brief, provides for a tripartite agreement among these 
powers, under which a general disarmament will be 
put into effect, and all disputes among them shall be 
submitted to arbitration. In accordance with the new 
spirit of peaceful settlement of all controversies, each of 
the countries involved in the alliance will not only sus- 
pend all naval construction, but will actually dispose of 
whatever sea-armament it now possesses. ‘hus the 
triple alliance of the New World will be based upon 
suasion, unlike the old Triple Alliance, which relies upon 
bayonets for the perpetuation of the principles for which 
it stands. An official announcement of the ‘‘A. B. C.” 
agreement is expected before the summer is over. The 
negotiations are said to be in the process of completion. 
This grouping of powers is believed to have had its 
inception in the negotiations concerning Mexico. 

wt 


Tue taking of the city of Guadalajara, capital of the 
state of Jalisco, and the largest town in Mexico outside 
of the capital, by Gen. Alvaro Obregon, last week, was 
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another severe blow to the dictator, Huerta, and gave 
color to the insistent predictions that he would soon aban- 
don his office and eliminate himself entirely from the 
political situation. Obregon’s success also introduced a 
new element of discord in the ranks of the Constitutional- 
ists, as he emerged from the engagement a rival to 
Gen. Villa, victor of Zacatecas, in point of military 
prowess and potential influence in the councils of the 
rebel leaders. Another element that is further compli- 
cating the situation within the Constitutionalist party, 
uniformly victorious in the field, is the attitude of Zapata, 
master of Morelos, who has recently intimated his in- 
tention not to treat with the victor in any fractional war 
now in progress or to come, but to settle the problem of 
the distracted republic in his own way, unless the state 
of Morelos is given over to him and his friends in the 
final distribution of favors. 
ol 


THE proverbial thrift of the French people became an 
international object-lesson last week, when the bids for 
the French internal loan of $161,000,000 were received. 
So keen was the public desire for participation in the 
bond issues that the loan was quickly oversubscribed 
more than forty times. This was a notable performance 
in these days when governments of the world are at their 
wits’ ends to find money for the expenses of necessary 
public works; but the most astonishing part of the demon- 
stration of patriotism was the fact that seven-eighths 
of the funds offered over the counter were in the form of 
gold or silver coin, much of which must have been freshly 
withdrawn from the traditional stocking, the source of 
the millions with which France amazed the incredulous 
Bismarck at the end of the Franco-Prussian War. ‘The 
vast wealth of the French people, as indicated by the 
enormous outpouring of money for the latest loan of 
the republic, caused astonished and somewhat envious 
comments in the European press outside of France, long 
accustomed to deal with scarcity of money or lack of 
patriotism. 

ad 


THE apprehensions of untoward events in the course 
of the celebration of the anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne caused a general concentration of police power at 
the points of possible danger in Ulster last Saturday and 
Monday. In no case, however, did the necessity arise 
for the employment of force to suppress any clash of large 
proportions. Although the occasion passed in compari- 
tive tranquillity, the speechmaking of the Ulsterites, in- 
cluding an address by Sir Edward Carson, the leader of 
the Covenanters, served once more to remind the Asquith 
cabinet that Ulster, though patient, has not abandoned 
the intention to oppose with force any attempt to put 
into effect the Home Rule Bill without satisfactory modi- 
fications in favor of the Protestant community of Ireland. 
A meeting of the “provisional government: of Ulster,” 
which was called on the eve of the Boyne celebration, was 
a sinister indication of the activities of the opponents of 
Home Rule in its present scope. 


st 


‘TurKgy and Greece, pausing on the verge of what may 
yet develop into the third Balkan war, have decided to 
test the resources of arbitration in an appeal to Switzer- 
land for the selection of an arbitrator. The question in 
dispute is the repatriation and indemnification of Greeks 
who have been expelled from Turkey, and of Ottomans who 
have been expelled from the Greek section of the former 
Turkish possessions. It was this dispute that gave sig- 
nificance to the recent purchase by Greece of two Amer- 
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ican battleships which were about to be discarded. 
The issues in controversy have been under consideration 
by a mixed commission, sitting at Smyrna; but so far are 
they from any agreement, that Greece and Turkey, by 
mutual consent, have invited the Swiss Republic to desig- 
nate an impartial person of European authority to take 
up the contentions of the commissioners and help in the 
effort to solve the problem without the threatened re- 
course to arms. In the meanwhile, both countries con- 
tinue their preparations for eventualities. Turkey, in 
response to the Greek demands, has raised the question 
of compensation to Ottoman subjects, thus complicating 
the original issue raised by Athens} with its accusations 
against the Turkish authorities. 


st 


Tur delay of the Chinese Republic in appending its 
signature to the agreement reached by the recent con- 
vention at Darjeeling, under which China virtually 
waives her claim to sovereignty over Tibet, is causing 
irritation at the foreign office in London. Speaking be- 
fore the House of Commons last Friday, Sir Edward 
Grey, secretary for foreign affairs, announced that China 
is running a serious risk of disaster by its unwillingness 
to sign the treaty, and added, ‘‘There certainly will be 
grave trouble on the Indian frontier, which will require 
Great Britain to take up the subject seriously with the 
government of China.’”’ The agreement to which Sir 
Edward referred has to do with the delimitation of Outer 
Tibet from Inner Tibet. As in the case of Mongolia, 
the term “‘Outer’’ is used to designate that part of the 
country to which China expressly renounces all claims, 
and the term “Inner” to that section over which, by 
consent of Great Britain, the Asiatic republic maintains 
a shadowy authority devoid of any of the substance of 
actual power, civil or military. 


Brevities, 


That thing which inspires us is itself inspired, whether 
a saying, a Scripture, a book, a poem, a song, or a deed. 


The Protestant churches of Japan are now said to be 
pretty well federated, there being one Federation of 
Churches, made up of Japanese Christians, and another 
Federation of Missions. ‘There is a general agreement 
that religious education in the family and society is in- 
dispensable, but it is not to be taught in the schools. 


‘The poster campaign against intemperance is called 
“long-range education.”” ‘The facts and sentiments thus 
presented stir no feeling of resentment, and their aim is 
to make men think.’ One of the most telling of the post- 
ers is the following: “Who is the first man to be laid off, 
and the last man to be taken on? ‘The man who drinks.” 


He must be a pessimist indeed, down to the very core 
of his being, who does not enjoy these marvellous days 
of summer weather, when ‘‘everything is upward 
striving” and “every clod is climbing to a soul in grass 
and flowers.’’ What would our brother pessimist have 
that isn’t his, or easily within his reach, at this flood-time 
of beauty, harmony, and happiness? 


To hear the red-eyed vireo singing at the rate of thirty- 
five or more warbles a minute (as one observer can testify) 
all day long, stopping only to gather his insect-food, is 
a marvellous testimony of appreciation by this little 
creature for the harmony, the goodness, and the happi- 
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ness of sentient life. It is the utterance of thanksgiving 


between every mouthful of food for the joyousness of 
life. / 


We think our beliefs are our own, but if we were to 
examine their sources carefully we might be surprised 
at the result. Says a recent writer, ‘‘If we believe what 
we are told to believe, because we are told to believe it, 
we are not really believing.” The educationally dog- 
matic pressure from the outside influences us more than 
we are aware. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Spirit of Paganism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the name of the “Spirit of Paganism’ (invoked by 
Rev. Robert S. Loring in a striking passage of his article 
on “Is the Orthodox Christ a Myth?” in the Christian 
Register for June 25), may I protest against the exclusive 
identification of that spirit with all that is most crassly 
superstitious, most unspiritual and external in historic 
Christianity? Would it not be more illuminating and 
more consonant with the spirit of Unitarianism to 
recognize not merely the descent of Christian ritual and 
dogma from Oriental cult, but also to the fullest extent 
the immeasurable debt of our religion on the moral and 
spiritual side to the profoundly ethical and social think- 
ing of the ancient mind? Nowhere, in fact, can a closer 
parallel be found to the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount than in the pagan pages of Plato. 

A HE&LLENIST. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Orthodox Hymnology. 


To the Editor of the Christian Kegister:— 


The funeral services of the late lamented Silvester 
Horne of London has started something of a controversy 
over the inappropriateness of orthodox hymnology. ‘The 
fact that there is scarcely a hymn in the old hymnology 
which voices the Christian’s feeling as he stands beside 
the bier has been brought home with unusual force. 
As might well be expected, Dr. Garrett Horder has had 
something to say. I quote in part what Dr. Horder has 
written :— 

“Rev. William Hall, M.A., has called my attention to 
the poem called ‘Good Night.’ Certainly, its closing 
verses are in striking contrast to ‘Now the laborer’s 
task is o’er,’ with its idea of the life to come as a sleep 
till a far-off day of assize. It is surely far nearer the 
reality of the life beyond than all the hymns which 
strike the sleep-note. While hymns: which strike the 
awake-note are at hand,—such as ‘We cannot think of 
them as dead,’ by F. L. Hosmer; ‘It singeth low in every 
heart,’ by J. W. Chadwick; ‘Earth with its dark and 
dreadful ills,’ by Alice Cary; ‘I long for household voices 
gone,’ by J. G. Whittier; ‘When for me the silent oar,’ by 
Imicy Larcom, and many others of a like spirit, it seems 
nothing less than foolish to ask congregations to sing 
of death as a long sleep when from the pulpits of those 
very congregations the opposite idea of death as but a 
brief passage to life is now preached.” 

It is surely worth noting that the hymns which Dr. 
Horder refers to as being the best for such an event are 
mostly from Unitarian sources. This is a most interesting 
commentary on the fact that so many of the ‘spiritually 
minded” jnsist that Unitarianism has no message in the 
hour of death. CHARLES GRAVES. 

Avpany, N.Y. 
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Youth. 


You hear Youth laughing down green budding aisles, 
You glimpse her dancing limbs, her hair of gold, 
The care-free, sweet defiance of her smiles: 
For you are old. 


But I can see her eyes gray with alarm, 
Misty with longings that can find no tongue, 
The hooded Future clutching at her arm: 
For I am young. 
—Theresa Helburn, in the Century. 


A Divided Church. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Having a brief vacation, we found it convenient to 
spend it in a good-sized New England village. ‘There 
were four Protestant churches in town; and we con- 
cluded to take them by turn, and find out if there was a 
common gospel preached, or four different sorts of gospel. 
In the first church that we attended, the stalwart young 
preacher, who had been a devotee of athletics, was good 
to look at, but, after listening to him patiently and sin- 
cerely, we concluded that he had gone into the ministry 
as a profession, not knowing much what he believed, nor 
very much caring about it. In his sermon was a mixture 
of doctrines so far outlived as to be harmless, while in 
his prayer he tried to convince God that it was his divine 
duty to do certain things in the way of converting people 
from the error of their ways. We recalled what Prof. 
Bailey once said, that every student should wind up his 
studies by taking a course in some agricultural college. 
It would have done this preacher immense good to have 
had a Sunday morning stroll with Jesus Christ in a gar- 
den. He ought to have heard one of those little dis- 
courses on lilies and grasses that were given to the dis- 
ciples. A catbird came near the church window, and 
poured out a soul full of song and bird faith and joy. 
There outside was saving faith, picking up crumbs and 
seeds for her little family; but inside there was a lack of 
faith, foreseeing nothing beautiful for the whole family 
of man,—only praying for help. 

The next church we attended was a chapel set back 
among the shrubs and trees, and as we approached it we 
saw a good deal of hand-shaking, while pleasant conversa- 
tion occupied the crowd that surrounded the door. ‘There 
certainly was here the spirit of good-will,—what we like 
to call fellowship. It was called The People’s Church, 
and the people understood that they owned it; at least 
they owned the preliminary services. ‘There was nothing 
costly about the chapel, and the music that we enjoyed 
was of our own making. The result was not artistic, 
but it was heartful. It was not until the preacher took 
his place in the pulpit that we felt at all disturbed. He 
was a man of narrow culture, bred in extreme Calvin- 
ism, and sincerely believing that any one who did not see 
and believe with him could not have salvation. He was 
the incarnation of certainty. It compelled the writer 
to recall the published assertion of Dr. Marshall, that 
God would damn Emerson in the next life, and with him 
Theodore Parker. We were not surprised after church 
to hear a common-looking laborer grumble, ‘‘Well, let 
him have his old heaven to himself! It would spoil 
heaven for me to be so stingy with it.” 

The third church was the largest in town. It had a 
fairly good attendance, with a full set of ushers. All 
these were polite, but we would as soon have a polite in- 
vitation to a seat in an ice-box as to be sandwiched among 
refrigerated worshippers in a costly edifice. The min- 
ister himself was a delicate icicle. He gave his message 
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to sinners as if he had no feeling on the subject whatever. 
He had become part of a theological ‘‘system,” what 
we used to call “a scheme of salvation.’’ When the ser- 
vice was ended the people arose decorously and left the 
house, without emotion. They had fulfilled a duty; 
that is, they had gone to church, and were now going 
home again. Eminent respectability characterized this 
organization. What it wanted was heat, something 
to fuse them together. 

In our fourth church, we happened upon a discourse 
on Home Efficiency. ‘The argument was that when a 
man is saved he is made of value to God and man; and 
that the central aim and object of religion, in all its ex- 
ercises, is to make him more efficient in doing good. ‘The 
argument was very clear that heavenly rest is not the end 
to be sought, but. worldly efficiency. From first to last 
there was not a word that would indicate whether the 
speaker was orthodox or not. He seemed to have in 
mind only this one thing: to lead his people to a desire 
for betterment, individual and social, and to incite them 
to a combined effort to weaken the forces of evil and 
strengthen those for good. We liked the man instinc- 
tively. His magnetism, or personality, filled the church. 
He was modern in his spirit as well as his word. But 
when we got through, and were moving down the street 
alone, we felt a lack of something; was it spirituality? 
But what is spirituality? We felt as if our sleeves were 
rolled up in a dusty field or in a workshop. When was 
the bath to come, after the sweat and toil? In fact, has 
the church a mission of this sort that it can omit,—we 
mean furnishing a moral bath every Sunday for tired 
people? Will the goad to service fully suffice to take 
the place of leaning awhile on Jesus’ shoulder? 

We have no theories to advance, no plans to suggest, 
only it seemed to us that these four churches were all 
parts of one church. Whether combining forces and 
melting methods would bring out rotundity or simply 


suppress valued forms of effort, was the problem. The . 


vacation had done us some good, even if it settled no 
problem. We remembered that John Calvin took his 
church people to theatres Sunday evenings. Is some- 
thing of the spectacular sort needed, not to be found in 
any Protestant church? 

SORRENTO, FLA. 


Communism in Puritan Days. 


The Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth were surely a 
company who separated from the Church for the sake of 
living unspotted by the worldliness of a general State 
Church, and forsook the security and comforts of an old 
civilization that they might live in unmarred conformity 
to their ideal in the wilderness of a new world. About 
their unblemished Calvinism no one has a doubt. What 
happened? ‘They established communism. Now, if our 
Puritan elect was really governed by his purely religious 
conception of duty to work, he surely ought to have 
worked for the glory of God as effectually in a communistic 
village as in a system of private property. We learn, 
however, that even these regenerate men were. not sus- 
tained in industry by the sole concern for the divine 
glory and the attestation of their state of grace. This 
is Gov. Bradford’s statement of the case: “The 
experience that was had in this commone course and 
condition, tried sundrie years, and that amongst godly 
and sober men, may well evince the vanitie of that conceit 
of Platos and other ancients, applauded by some of later 
times—that the taking away of propertie, and bringing 
in communitie into commone wealth, would make them 
happy and flourishing, as if they were wiser than God. 
For this communitie (so fare as it was) was found to 
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breed much confusion and discontent, and retard much 
employment that would have been to their benefit and 
comforte. For the yong-men that were most able and 
fitte for labour and service did repine that they should 
spend their time and streignth to worke for other men’s 
wives and children without any recompense. ‘The strong, 
or man of parts, had no more in devision of victails and 
cloaths, than he that was weake and not able to do a 
quarter the other could; this was thought injuestice. 
The aged and graver men to be ranked and equalised 
in labours and victails, cloaths, &c., with the meaner and 
yonger sorte, thought it some indignitie and disrespect 
unto them. And for men’s’ wives to be commanded to 
doe _ servise for other men, as dresing their meate, wash- 
ing their cloaths, &c., they deemed it a kind of slaverie, 
neither could many husbands well brooke it. Upon the 
point all being to have alike, and all to doe alike, they 
thought themselves in the like condition, and one as good 
as another; and so if it did not cut of those relations that 
God hath set amongst men yet it did much diminish and 
take of the mutuall respects that should be preserved 
amongst them. And would have bene worse if they had 
been men of another condition.” 

After restoring the old system of individual property 
the Pilgrims were prosperous, though they did not attain 
the capitalist stage of industry. There was no change 
in their theology. They were Calvinists before and after. 
Their ideal of conduct was the same at all times. But 
it is rather apparent that in the actual course of their 
lives a good many motives not countenanced by theolog- 
ical ethics were operative in them, and that it was these 
other motives that made them work well or ill.—/vancis 
A. Christie, in Meadville Quarterly Bulletin. 


Pastures Fair and Large. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


What the “keeping-room”’ is to the rest of the house, 
the pasture is to the rest of thefarm. Its very atmosphere 
suggests a friendly largess and hospitality, as any horse, 
cow, or sheep would testify could any of them be called 
on the witness-stand. Over all the cultivated fields 
“mustn’t touch” is written for the stock as plainly as 
it is for the children in the rooms which hold their mothers’ 
choicest bric-a-brac. But in a pasture you need not 
keep off the grass; instead, you may sit on it, lie on it, or 
eat it—as may be your need or habit. The wheat-field 
may receive formal standing calls, but it offers you no seat, 
and is too busy to entertain callers until the harvesting 
season is over, and then one finds it too worn out to be very 
entertaining. 

Not so the genial, democratic pasture, which is at home 
to any living creature at any time, come he to feed his 
flocks or his dreams. 

A cultivated field of oats or barley has a charm all its 
own, enhanced when the wind passes over it and ripples 
it'into poetry. Asa field of oats or barley it may be well- 
nigh faultless, yet its perfection after a time nudges us 
with that old maxim, ‘For everything you gain you lose 
something,” and with that key-word comes the remem- 
brance of a pine-bordered pasture on the hillside above the 
cultivated field, a pasture whose wide outlook and rugged 
negligée of rocks, boulders, wild berries, and ferns make 
it far richer in the diversity of its suggestion than any 
cultivated field. 

The shrewd business man may be lured by advertise- 
ments of “‘level fields free from rocks and stones,” but 
the eye of the dreamer is caught and held by a minor 
clause which mentions a “spring-watered” or “brook- 
watered pasture with woodland adjoining.’’ For him the 
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very word “pasture” is rich in gentle and poetic associa- 
tions, wholly unstirred by other words which apply to 
any other kind of land. Without the background of the 


- pasture where David fed his flocks, should we ever have 


had the twenty-third psalm, or the pastoral notes that 
echo so tenderly through many another? 

And what need a pasture mind if a field below it raise 
a thousand barrels of oats or corn, if on the pasture’s 
hillside a shepherd-king harvested an immortal psalm 
which has refreshed the spiritually thirsty for nearly three 
thousand years? 

All the other land of a farm is preoccupied with in- 
dustries, like ploughing, harrowing, sowing, weeding, and 
harvesting. But a pasture offers leisure to meditate and 
entertain visions. ‘This may have been one of the reasons 
why the wonderful tale of the Nativity was told to shep- 
herds, who were apparently deemed prepared to hear so 
great tidings. One can hardly fancy an angel making 
such an announcement to a man whose business was so 
engrossing that his mind held no fair pasture-lands, 
where the flocks of fancy and imagination might wander 
and graze. 

Something in the very furnishings of a pasture give the 
friendly invitation to tarry a while and muse and wonder. 
In other places, winding roads may lure you on and on 
with the promise of what lies beyond their next curves. 
But a pasture says gently but plainly, ‘sit awhile,” of- 
fering you your choice of hundreds of rare seats, from pul- 
pited boulders, lichen-covered rocks, low stone walls, 
moss-covered logs and stumps, or rustic divans made 
by wild apple-trees, which coquettishly thrust out their 
arms at right angles to their trunks. Lacking these, 
there is always the earth, the very lap of Nature, which 
is sure to hold you. 

In a word, a pasture, like June, is “full of invitations 
sweet,’ and finely varied to meet your quest. If you are 
hungry, a pasture may offer you wild strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blueberries, blackberries, or huckleberries, ac- 
cording to the season. Some even have grumpy but kindly 
old apple-trees hidden away in odd corners of their store- 
rooms to tempt one to dare all that becomes a boy. 
Chestnuts, butternuts, beechnuts, and hazelnuts are also 
among the refreshments furnished by many a resourceful 
pasture. 

If you are thirsty, a bubbling spring or brook will not 
only slake your thirst, but revive a score of fragrant mem- 
ories, long parched perhaps by the drought of years. 

Nor does the hospitality of a pasture cease with its of- 
ferings of creature comforts. Most pastures, being set 
on a hill, command a finer view than any other part of a 
farm. From one particularly versatile pasture known to 
the writer one gets a view of a continuous line of moun- 
tain peaks and slopes on nearly three-fourths of the hori- 
zon. Over these, from the reel of nights and days, pass 
the wonderful moving pictures of cloudland and starland, 
with foreglow and afterglow, which weave over the east 
and west royal crimson, rose, and gold draperies, well fit 
to be the very curtains of heaven. All these changing 
glories of dawn and sunset, and the ever-shifting mountain 
shadows, purple, blue, and gray, go with the freedom of 
the pasture. Then, knowing it is not good for man to 
keep his face continually skyward, Nature turns downs 
her celestial lights and makes a gray day, that man may 
look downward, where the little earth-lights shine. And 
of these, where may one find more in their wild native 
grace than in a pasture, which matches its democratic 
hospitality to man and beast in its catholic tolerance of 
all manner of lowly blossoms, plebeian weeds, and down- 
trodden shrubs, which are exiled from the rest of the farm 


because they ‘‘spoil the grass.” 


‘The outcast thistle, the slighted steeplebush, milk- 
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weed, mouse-ear, bracken, and mullein-stalk find the past- 
ure a veritable Home for the Friendless of plantdom, 
and in its large and charitable air they flourish and weave 
for themselves such gracious garments of beauty that they 
seem no longer despised weeds, but as worthy of our 
wonder and admiration as the most pampered flower in 
our gardens. Where else so abundantly as in an equal 
suffrage pasture does a thistle show us the richest hues 
of its royal purple, and the silver-white down of its winged 
seeds? And where so advantageously as on some hill- 
slope of such a kindly pasture may the mullein set hun- 
dreds of its blossom-lit candlesticks to piece out the 
waning light of summer? 

Here, too, the sweetbriar rose, queen of all wildings, 
holds her rustic court, for her sake alone making any 
pasture worthy of a pilgrimage to it. A sweetbriar may 
now and then salute you from a roadside, but how can 
one have any privacy with her along the highway, with 
passers-by likely to interrupt the rarest secrets she may 
have for one’s ear? No, indeed, it is only in a pasture that 
you may hold long and intimate communings with this 
shy divinity of flowerdom. 

Such a privilege was once mine for weeks in New Hamp- 
shire country, where grew four most captivating sweet- 
briar bushes, whose dainty pale blossoms were so thor- 
oughly protected by long stalwart thorns that to ‘love 
the wood-rose and leave it on its stalk’’ was less a virtue 
than the Falstaffian part of valor. In spite of its body- 
guard, however, the incense of the sweetbriar has greater 
power to attract than its thorns have to repel. One feels 
irresistibly drawn to get as near as possible to the very 
soul of a blossom whose breath is one of the most deli- 
cately sweet odors in all the world of petals. 

As we seem to get closer to our friends by a hand-clasp, 
so we instinctively try to get nearer a fragrant blossom 
by holding it to our nostrils, or by pressing its leaves. 
To please a captious poet, we may he willing to leave all 
but one of the blossoms on its stalk, for, unlike many 
other plants with fragrant blossoms, the sweetbriar does 
not specialize its fragrance in its petals, but is sweet 
through and through, branch, leaf, and flower, so that one 
can get almost the same redolence by pressing the leaves 
of the sweetbriar as that exhaled by her petals. With 
this redolence, which is part of the evolved vocabulary 
of floral Esperanto, the blossoms manage to say as many 
different things and in as many different ways as the poets, 
from one-octave to eight-octave range. ‘To learn Flora- 
lese one must adopt the same methods used in acquiring 
any other language, namely, daily association with those 
who speak it. Naturally, the closer and longer the asso- 
ciation, the more perfect the mastery of the language. 
But a sweetbriar is such an inspired tutor that in a few 
weeks one may learn more from her than in months under 
the tuition of a stolid instructor like the rubber-plant. 
Like all great teachers, this Hypatia of the pasture gives 
instruction by giving herself, by the charm which is the 
radio-activity of her personality, chemically speaking. 

After enough causertes with her to catch her code, one 
receives the suggestion that, if absolute purity, innocence, 
and gentleness could express themselves in redolent terms, 
their fragrance would be that of the sweetbriar. Other 
roses there are whose fragrance, texture, and multi- 
petaled beauty can “tease us out of all thought,” but, 
compared with the exquisite simplicity and fragrance of 
the sweetbriar, their perfume hints of the sophistications 
of a hothouse. 

Deep-tinted, matronly roses one fancies may thrive 
on plain rain-water and the fullest beams of the sun. 
But the petals of the pale sweetbriar, so ethereal in tint, 
texture, and fragrance, give one the impression that they 
have drunken only of the pure distillation of dewdrops, 
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and taken their color from the first damask glow of the 
dawn. ‘This extremely virginal effect in the aura of the 
sweetbriar is heightened by her strong defensive armor of 
thorns. ‘Touch me not or “Ich stecke dich,” is as plainly 
the motto of her house as though written in all the annals 
of heraldry. Of all flowers, she seems the most ‘“un- 
spotted from the world,’ and we would always keep her 
so. To that end may all friendly pastures grant her on 
their hills entailed rights while grass shall grow and water 
run. 

Having done obeisance, as is fitting, to the queen of 
the pasture, one may consider others among the least 
erected spirits to whom the pasture is a Cradle of Liberty. 
Chiefest of these is the sweet-fern, which deserves all 
the consolation it may draw from the definition of a weed, 
as ‘‘a plant whose virtues have not been discovered.” Al- 
though some of its virtues have been discovered, few 
farmers can remember them, though they can be eloquent 
concerning its vices. Like a prophet in his own country, 
the sweet-fern is most appreciated by those who in their 
childhood have not been familiar with it. The camper 
knows that it is good for bedding and pillows, and the 
artist knows that its rich and varied autumnal coloring 
of old rose, buff, bronze, and wine makes one feel like 
drinking to it with one’s eyes, while the psychologist 
discovers that its delightfully spicy odor furnishes an 
unduplicated key to enchanted doors of mystery. 

The Dicksonia, or hay-scented fern, is another of the 
‘‘best families’ having one of its permanent residences 
in the pasture. Such a gracious, friendly little fern it is, 
snuggling up to any old Caliban of a boulder, or uncouth 
stone wall, as if it said, ‘““I don’t mind your hard, bony 
joints; I will cover some of them with my pale green 
draperies,”’ which it does, running up hill and down with 
the stone wall and softening its rugged lines, as a smile 
may soften the asperity of an unpleasant truth. 

Not¥onlyfare there in almost every pasture hundreds 
of lowly plants and shrubs whose acquaintance .is well 
worth making, but as many fascinating insects, worms, 
ants, beetles, moths, and butterflies, which share the honors 
of host and hostess to guests of the pasture. Squirrels, 
chipmunks, woodchucks (a name which is a pasture title- 
claim in itself), hedgehogs, and sometimes “ wood-pussies,”’ 
euphemistically speaking, and cows are also on the en- 
tertainment committee of the pasture, and each one has 

nuch strange and interesting lore to impart to those who 
have ears to hear. 

The city man who thinks of a cow solely as a sedate 
four-cornered animal that gives milk will discover, on 
prolonged acquaintance, that a cow, while not a sprightly 
or vivacious animal like the squirrel, or tempera- 
mental like a cat, has other than copy-book virtues well 
worth the study of the most intelligent biped. On her 
native heath, the pasture, one sees how nobly simple, 
calm, and unaffected a cow can be and withal so sturdily 
independent in all her acts. Oncein a great many moons 
men may remember ‘“‘nothing is more vulgar than haste,” 
but the cow daily lives up to that maxim, and, never 
having heard of Fletcher or Gladstone, she yet surpasses 
both in the prolonged and unwearied rhythm of her 
jaws. . 

One also learns in a pasture that cows are as different 
from each other in their moods and manners as are cats 
and dogs. While cows, as a rule, cannot be said to be 
highly imaginative, they are by no means unresponsive to 
the lure of the difficult and forbidden. While camping in 
the New Hampshire pasture I have mentioned, I once 
saw a cow, of Eve-like disposition, trying to reach an apple 
on a high bough over her head. ‘There were several 
other apple-trees near, whose fruit was easily within her 
reach. But she would none of them. ‘The difficult 
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was the beautiful to her, and for several minutes she 
stretched her neck upward to its utmost accordion-ca- 
pacity, at the same time curling out her tongue to bridge 
the distance between her and the elusive apple, which still 
escaped her by a paltry fraction of aninch. It was a hard, 
green apple, that might have set on edge the teeth of the 
cow’s descendants, but she knew not how kind was Fate 
in her denial, and those of us who watched her reflected 
that, had only the forbidden fruit of Eden grown on a 
bough as far beyond the reach of Eve as was this apple 
beyond the reach of the cow, we might still—but, no; Eve 
would have coaxed Adam to climb the tree had she not 
been able to get the fruit herself. 

Returning, however, to our cow, temporarily side- 
tracked by Eve, if one must speak all and truly,—a habit 
always attended by risks,—one learns by living in a pasture 
that the manners of a cow sometimes leave much to be 
desired. ‘That delicate perception and consideration 
for the feelings of others which lie at the root of all good 
manners are wholly lacking in a cow. In other words, 
to the minor ethics of the second world of Not—Cow, 
psychologically speaking, this animal is totally oblivious. 

Nevertheless, although this fact may have most dis- 
comforting illustrations, one cannot cherish unkindly 
feelings toward the cow, since her lack of tact grows out 
of her lack of imagination. Neither can one blame her 
for her innocent ignorance of property rights. When 
she devours a panful of apples carelessly placed on an 
unguarded camp-table, or eats a choice head of lettuce in 
a pail of water near the table, or swallows, cannibalisti- 
cally, a pound of her own best brand of Jersey butter, 
one must remember that from the cow’s point of view 
all these items on her bill of fare seem as naturally and 
pleasantly hers as the unforbidden grass under her feet. 

Even when she benevolently assimilates half a cake of 
washing-soap, leaving on the other half of the cake the 
curved and authentic signature of her jaws, one’s regret 


_ is tempered by the fancy that she may be unconsciously 


responding to modern antiseptic standards of living. 

It would be ungracious, however, to close this bovine 
record by the mention of these less endearing idiosyn- 
cracies of a cow, when the permanent recollection of 
her and her mates is mellowed and idealized by distance. 
Forgetting all her little lapses, growing out of inability 
to define the limitation of her rights, one remembers her 
as the artists love to paint her, lying easefully under the 
trees, unvexed by the turmoil of the world, and giving to 
the landscape a vital touch which makes a connecting 
link between it and man. 

Finally, no inventory of the assets of a pasture would 
be complete without some mention of the glamour of 
its “woodland adjoining’’ and the bo-peeping birds, blos- 
soms, and ferns that live in it. From the adjoining wood- 
land come to the ears of the cosmopolitan house-party in 
the pasture the rarer songs of rarer birds which seldom 
leave their wooded privacies. When the hermit thrush, 
the wood thrush, and veery give their choicest scores, 
morning, noon, and evening, they make any seat in a near- 
by pasture more valuable than a season Symphony ticket. 

One might go on writing volumes on the entertainment 
offered by the natural residents of a pasture and the fugitive 
winged minstrels which flit through and around it. But 
enough, perhaps, has been said to show that a pasture 
often scorned by a farmer as the least of his possessions 
may be not only a veritable vineyard of visions, but a 
most livable, lovable spot, especially when shared with 
livable, lovable camp-comrades, with hearts for any fate. 

In these days, when the noisy and noisome conquests 
of steam, electricity, and gasolene threaten to blot out 
so many of the still green places of the world, like a last 
hope seems a pasture, with its unspoiled margin of quiet 
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wildness. Many moods and moments we have when we 
need the greater voices of nature, vocal in towering 
mountains, sea and cataract, which call and respond to 
the deepest deeps within us; and these by their own com- 
pelling majesty have restrained the vandal hand of man. 
But we also need, for the more frequent and homely 
cravings of mind and heart, those humbler delectable 
regions of nature which are less stimulating in their de- 
mand. ‘Then it is that one may find in a modest, friendly 
pasture many a well-spring of-meditation and peace. 

Laid out by its olden orthodox survey, heaven itself 
would be but a glittering exposition of glory, if one could 
not be assured that it held somewhere a vast background 
of pasture-land, where one might keep in immortal fra- 
grance the tender memories of earth. 

ConrTOOCOOK, N.H. 


Service. 


Who serve have life: already they are dead 

Who seek no task for hand, or heart, or head, 

Who smooth no path that following feet may tread, 

And, listless, dream when youthful years have fled. 
—Clay MacCauley. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Essential Greatness of Man. 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him? For 
thou hast made him but little lower than the angels, and crownest 
him with glory and honor.—Psa. viii. 3-5. 


iff 3 


The author of this eighth psalm was impressed both 
by the greatness and by the littleness of man. He is 
perhaps meditating by night alone. He looks up into 
the wide expanse of the moonlit and starlit heavens, and 
is filled with a sense of his own insignificance as compared 
with these. “When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?’ But in a mo- 
ment his thought goes deeper. He remembers the mind 
and the soul of man, and they suggest man’s greatness. 
After all, God has ‘““‘made him but little lower than the 
angels,’ and has ‘crowned him with glory and honor.” 

The splendid discoveries of astronomical science, which 
have all been made since the Psalmist wrote, give to us of 
to-day an even keener sense of the relative littleness of 
man. From the first chapter of Genesis we can gather 
approximately what an enlightened Hebrew, at a com- 
paratively advanced stage in the history of his people, 
supposed to be the relations of the sun, moon, and stars 
to the earth. ‘They were designed, so he thought, solely 
to distinguish man’s day from his night. ‘The whole 
creation was planned to minister to the needs of life upon 
this planet. 

But now that we have acquired more exact knowledge 
of the actual relations of the heavenly bodies, all this is 
changed. Instead of being the greatest of the planets 
and fixed at the centre of creation, with the host of suns 
and stars revolving around it, our earth plays but a very 
humble part in the great whole. Our solar system, in- 
deed, beyond whose outer boundary the wings of our 
imagination can scarcely carry us, is simply lost when 
we think of the vast ranges of starlit space. Other 

_ sums, as great or greater than our own, can be counted by 
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hundreds on a clear night. Other planets, with as long 
a history and as various possibilities as our earth, may be 
there, unseen by us, but visible by thousands to the all- 
seeing Hye. 

“What is man, that thou art mindful of him?’’ Com- 
pared with this familiar but magnificent spectacle of the 
heavens, he seems like a mite, an atom. ‘Travellers tell 
us how our race swarms in tropical countries like China 
and India, where millions are born and live and die 
almost like insects. Of what significance can they be to 
the Creator? Indeed, how can even the wisest and most 
enlightened being upon this earth hope for recognition 
from the God in whose infinity all space and time lie like 
an island in the midst of the encircling ocean? What if 
one soul, or if all souls, were swept out of existence? 
Could it be anything to him? 

This is the attitude of mind that feels how limited, how 
finite, we are. It is the Psalmist’s first reflection made 
more definite by added knowledge. Some men of science, 
and others who have come under the influence of their 
way of thinking, habitually look at man from this point 
of view. ‘They hold that there is no room for the exalted 
conceptions that he has cherished regarding himself. 
To them he is the product: of his environment. He 
springs, like other animals, from the earth, a part of whose 
abounding life he is. He eats and sleeps, is well or sick, 
lives a long life or dies early from some weakness of 
organization, just as all other creatures do. He has no 
soul. What he thinks to be such is only a moving pano- 
rama of sensations, succeeding each other so as to pro- 
duce the illusion of a continuous mental life. Of course, 
having no soul, man can have no immortality. When 
the life departs from the body, all that is left is simply 
the dust of the ground. 

This materialistic creed is held by more people to-day 
than we are apt to suspect. It is based upon the one- 
sided thought of our littleness. It is a conception that 
can be easily grasped. We are likely, until we look into 
the matter, to be overwhelmed by the mere size of things. 
In this vast universe, what a tiny speck is a man! And 
yet, when we stop for a moment to reflect, is man so tiny? 
He can hold all this greatness in his single mind. He has 
learned not only to call these stars by name, but to judge 
of their weight, to measure their distance from himself 
and from one another, and to calculate their movements 
in the heavens. “The whole universal scheme has come to 
be reproduced in his mind so accurately that he can look 
backwards and forwards over it. He can predict when 
Venus will again cross the sun’s disc, as well as tell when 
she last did so. He can follow the seemingly erratic 
course of the greater comets, and foretell when and where 
they will swing into sight again. The sun and planets 
and stars do not, he knows to-day, exist solely to afford 
him light. Nevertheless, they do shed light and beauty 
on his way. They are there partly, at least, for his bene- 
fit. Their full significance is not apprehended until his 
delight in the glory of the sunset, and his awe in con- 
templating the skies at midnight, have been added to the 
account, 


cr 


“Thou hast made him but little lower than the angels”’ 
was the second thought of the Psalmist. It was his 
deeper insight that led him to perceive the greatness of 
man. ‘This insight has been shared by thoughtful ob- 
servers in all times. ‘‘’Two things fill me with awe,” 
said the German philosopher Kant, “the starry heavens 
above me, and the sense of duty within me”; and Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of Hamlet this: “What a 
piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how in- 
finite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
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admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehen- 
sion how like a god!” 

The, passage in our text that is commonly rendered 
“Thou hast made him but little lower than the angels”’ 
is translated in the Revised Version “but little lower than 
God.” ‘The word in the original Hebrew is “Elohim,” 
as we learn from the margin of the newer version. It is 
one of the Hebrew names for God, of which there are 
several in the Old Testament. Its meaning is not cer- 
tain. It may refer to the ‘‘shining ones’? who brought 
God’s messages to men, or it may mean, as some writers 
hold, ‘“‘the Dreaded One’’ himself. In either case this 
much is true,—and it suggests our highest testimony to 
the greatness of man,—that in the Old Testament, and 
later in Christian thought, the angels are only glorified 
human beings; and God himself is always given the 
attributes of aman. ‘This must be so, since in our human 
thought there is nothing higher to which we can compare 
him. 

How can we truly conceive of God except in terms of 
humanity unless, indeed, we choose to magnify rock or 
tree or brute into our God? Men have done this, and 
worshipped what they themselves had made. But we 
could not. Men have deified the sun and worshipped 
the procession of the stars. But how all the vastness of 
the inanimate creation shrinks away the moment we fe- 
call the holiness and love that we must ascribe to God! 
And what are holiness and love but terms by which we 
define human conduct? We image the holiness and love 
of God from these qualities as we see them set forth in 
lives we know,—in fathers, mothers, children; in martyrs 
and saints of whom history and tradition tell us; in Jesus, 
and in other lights of the world, whose teachings a mul- 
titude of every name hold sacred. ‘These teachings, even, 
and the commanding personalities that uttered them, we 
should have no possible means of comprehending if it 
were not for what we see and know around us. ‘The love 


of a mother or a wife, the self-sacrifice of a brother or a 


father, give us the key with which to unlock the meaning 
of the four Gospels; while the pure loveliness of some 
unconscious saint in our little circle is the best revelation 
we can have of the divine beauty of holiness. This line 
of thought may help us to understand that saying in the 
First Epistle of John, “He that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?”’ 

God, as we are able to conceive him most clearly, is, 
then, the idealof man. He is the best in us, we may say, 
raised to its highest power. His love transcends our love 
as the sky our housetops. His holiness, his mercy, his 
forgiveness, his fatherhood, infinitely outreach our own. 
But, as we can conceive them, what are they but our own 
transfigured and carried up into the Divine? Our ideal, 
we know, cannot fully compass his reality. Yet are we 
not bearing witness to the greatness of man when we 
find ourselves obliged to think of God in some sense after 
the human pattern? 

We find many of his most devout worshippers to-day 
doing this even more spontaneously than we do. ‘They 
can scarcely think of God except “in Christ,’”’ as Paul’s 
phrase has taught them. Have you ever considered 
what meaning this expression has for those who use it? 
What does it mean, for example, when Dr. George A. 
Gordon of the Old South Church in Boston, in his elo- 
quent book ‘‘’The Christ of To-day,” speaks of the neces- 
sity that “‘the supreme person in time’’ should be the 
mediator for us of ‘“‘the supreme person beyond time’’? 
By ‘‘the supreme person in time” Dr. Gordon means, of 
course, Jesus of Nazareth; only he means more than the 
historic figure so suggestively yet so imperfectly por- 
trayed for us in the Gospels. In “the Christ of to-day” 
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the writer has in mind an ideal conception, built up around 
the Jesus of the Gospels, but given also an added richness 
and splendor from the achievements of mankind since he 
walked the earth. ‘The Christ of to-day’ is nothing 
more or less in his essence than the humanity of to-day 
permeated by the influence of Jesus and idealized into a 
personality of surpassing beauty and prophetic power. 
This ideal personality it is that Dr. Gordon makes the 
supreme person in time; and this personality—namely, 
man at his best and highest—he makes the revealer to us 
of God. His thought is essentially that of the greatness 
of man. It is essentially that~of our Unitarian gospel 
of “the dignity of human nature,” though differing from 
the form in which Channing and his followers proclaimed 
it. It is essentially the second and profounder thought 
of the old Hebrew poet. ‘Thou hast made him but little 
lower than the angels, and crownest him with glory and 
honor.” 


WEL: 


We have all, I hope, enough outgrown the desire for 
theological controversy so that we can look sympathet- 
ically at the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, which 
Unitarians are usually charged with denying. If we do 
so look at it, with the desire to find out what is really 
implied in it, we shall discover that it is, at bottom, only 
another way of stating the essential greatness of man. 
As human nature is our surest guide to the nature of 
God, it follows that human nature must somehow partake 
of the divine nature. But many facts exist that make 
this view difficult. Human nature is imperfect. Above 
all, itis sinful. It is clearly at war, oftentimes, with what 
is best. How, then, can it be divine? 

But suppose a man freed from all these limitations, 
especially from the greatest one, of sin. Suppose the 
impression which he left upon his associates and the age 
in which he lived to have been so exalted that it was 
easy afterwards to conceive of him as supernaturally 
endowed. Might he not be divine? ‘The world, it seems, 
has had a passionate yearning to feel that some time its 
ideal had been realized in a life here on earth. 

The whole long process by which the Nicene Creed of 
the fourth century grew out of the Gospel according to 
John of the second, as this in turn was clearly an out- 
growth of the simpler synoptic Gospels of the first Chris- 
tian century, is here foreshadowed. ‘That highly elabo- 
rated creed defines Jesus as ‘‘very God of very God,” 
“being of one essence with the Father.’ All that it 
could say, and all that the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ can say, is that in Jesus man became God. But 
why, the Unitarian asks, are not all men in some sense 
divine? Why exalt Jesus so far above the others? ‘The 
orthodox world singles out this greatest name among 
the sons of men, and teaches that all divinity, even that 
of God himself, is centred in Jesus. But do not the pages 
of even “secular” history, as it is mistakenly called, 
shine with the stories of great loves and sacrifices which 
not only make us think of his, but by their inherent qual- 
ity prove themselves to be akin to his? ‘‘’There are not 
two kinds of divinity,’ says Dr. Lyman Abbott, ‘and 
cannot be. The divinity in man is not different from the 
divinity in Christ, because it is not different in kind from 
the divinity in God. Patience is divine, hope is divine, 
purity is divine, righteousness is divine, love is divine. 
There are not two kinds of patience, hope, purity, right- 
eousness, love,—one of which is divine, the other human.” 
If he carried this principle out to its logical conclusion, 
Dr. Abbott would find himself holding our position; 
but he stops just short of that. The Unitarian conten- 
tion is that, wherever you find these qualities of patience, 


hope, purity, righteousness, love, you are coming upon so 
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much of the divine. Now experience shows us that they 
are well-nigh universal. We all share in some degree 
what I have been calling the greatness of man. God 
has made us but little lower than the angels, and crowned 
us with glory and honor. Is not this what we are to 
understand by that other saying of the First Epistle of 
John, “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet.appear what we shall be’’? 

We do not feel worthy of such a heritage. This is 
perhaps the reason why many so easily assent to the 
belief that only one of the sons of men was also a son of 
God. It is evident that whole multitudes of people are 
not so endowed that they can work out their own salva- 
tion, here in this world at least, but seem to be suffering 
under continuous moral defeat. If the divine principle 
is within them, they are not strong enough to give it free 
play. Still worse, the advetse conditions against which 
they struggle only serve to illustrate over again the help- 
less and pathetic littleness of man. 

We see men and women grappling with what seems a 
stern necessity in a losing fight, struggling with a relent- 
less competition that may at any time crush them, striv- 
ing against an inheritance of evil tendency which means 
that before they can make any headway in life for them- 
selves they must first pay the debt owed to outraged 
nature by rebellious or ignorant progenitors. Such 
sights depress our spirits, and disturb our easy com- 
placency. ‘They bring a haunting doubt of God, and of 
his providence in the world. ‘They make a serene faith 
in any greatness that can be said to belong alike to all 
men by the mere right of birth increasingly difficult to 
maintain. 

Yet it is just this feeling of man’s unworthiness in con- 
trast with what he would be and what he feels he ought 
to be, that best reveals his greatness. If we were only 
creatures of the dust, conscience would never trouble us 
nor the thought of God arouse in us the sense of almost 
homesickness that we are so far removed from him. 
When the eager questioner of Jesus, who wanted to know 
how he might inherit eternal life, addressed him as “‘Good 
master,’ Jesus stopped him short with the inquiry, 
“Why callest thou me ‘good’? ‘There is one good; that 
is, God.” Here, in a single saying preserved in Mark’s 
Gospel, which we cannot doubt reflects his actual thought, 
we are shown how far from claiming exclusive divinity 
for himself was the man who has been called the only 
son of God. In comparison with God’s goodness, his 
own, he felt, was but the goodness of a man. 

It is this quality of cherishing an ideal perfection, 
towards which we strive however fitfully, that con- 
stitutes the true greatness of our human nature. Far 
above us though our ideals may be, 


“Tn thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars,” 
nevertheless they do and will forever 


“With their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues.” 

The single soul, feeling its unworthiness in the presence 
of its own best thought of God and its highest ideal of 
man, must be worth more to God than all the weight 
of suns and constellations. It needs but time enough 
and it will make the full greatness of man its own. 

We, too, are men and women. We, too, have been 
made at times to feel our littleness beneath the weight 
of this vast creation that hangs over us. Shall we not feel, 
as well, our greatness? It need not be presumptuous 
to feel this, for whatever greatness we may be conscious 
of is ours by virtue of our being human, and not by virtue 
of anything we may have done to achieve it. Few can 
have this second kind of greatness. All may share the 
kind of which the Psalmist wrote. In proportion as we 
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make our own the high hopes and aims of the best men 
the world has held, in proportion as we shape our lives by 
their light and their example, will the true greatness of 
this human life be shown to us. We shall know that our 
birthright is from God. In deep humility we shall look 
up to him as our Father. In love and sympathy we shall 
seek to serve one another as brethren. In hope and joy 
we shall become sharers of the life that is eternal. 
Burrato, N.Y. 


To Fulfilment. 


Our task as men and women will never be accomplished 
until all grow into the fulness of the stature of perfect 
manhood, as revealed to us in Jesus. ‘The presence of 
God in the human soul, working in it both to will and to 
do his good pleasure, is a sufficient guarantee that the 
task will be accomplished. God’s work cannot result 
in an anti-climax. The final goal of humanity must be 
worthy of its heritage. If from God we came, then to 
God we must go. If perfection is our goal, then per- 
fection must be our destiny. This life becomes a sacred 
privilege when it is conceived of as a prelude to life eter- 
nal. Death is shorn of all its terror when it is realized 
that a change of habitation involves no change of state. 
The soul that goes through life with open eyes and clear 
vision, responsive to every prompting of the spirit with- 
in, and led by it into paths of righteousness and truth 
and love, is already living unto God. ‘The soul that al- 
lows itself to be blinded by its passion here below, deaf 
to every call of duty, must retrace its steps in bitterness 
and pain before it can stand erect in the Father’s presence. 
The way may be long and rough, or it may be short and 
easy, but the destination is ever the same. Every hu- 


‘man soul must become one with God even as Jesus was 


one with God.—Rev. A. P. Reccord. 


Spiritual Life. 


Patient, hopeful waiting is hard work, when it is the 
only work possible to us in an emergency. But patient 
waiting is in its time the highest duty of a faithful soul. 
H. C. Trumbull. " 


Put a seal upon your lips, and forget what you have 
done. After you have been kind, after love has stolen 
forth into the world and done its beautiful work, go back 
into the shade again and say nothing about it. Tove 
hides even from itself.—Professor Drummond. 


Td 


The twenty-third psalm is the nightingale of psalms. 
It is small, of a homely feather, singing shyly out of 
obscurity; but, oh, it has filled the air of the whole world 
with melodious joy greater than the heart can conceive. 
Blessed be the day on which that psalm was born!— 
Henry Ward Beecher. - 


Do we turn for satisfaction to our human relationships? 
‘They are among our most precious and holy helps. But 
our fitness to live with others, or to get the good of living 
with others, depends chiefly on our fitness to live alone. 
We must be, in order to do; we must have wisdom and 
love, in order to give them; we must be just before we 
can put rectitude into conduct. We cannot even speak 
the truth, as it deserves to be spoken, unless we are true. 
A wise pagan says, “How much sincere life the gods 
exact before we can speak a sincere word!’’—C. G. Ames. 
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Twilight. 


BY ALYS INGRAHAM. 


The mystic twilight hour 
My soul enthralls; 

Dies out the din of day 
And silence falls. 


Soon turns the sunset sky 
To palest gold; 

Out from the north there steals 
A breath of cold. 


The river glows—then fades; 
And high and far 

Above us shines serene 
The evening star. 


Rules of Warfare. 


It seems that the thing we are going to learn 
next—most of us—is to fight beautifully 
and to love relentlessly. Every man who 
has a little self-respect or awe before his 
own life, loves himself relentlessly. He is 
going to try it on other people,—on his 
enemies; after this, and even on his friends. 
This is what is coming over the spirit of 
the world to-day about war between busi- 
ness men, between labor and capital, and 
between nations. It isa new kind of victory, 
now, that men are fighting for. 

If I were asked by some kind inquiring 
person (somebody please ask me now!) 
what I would put down as the main considera- 
tions in fighting for victory, I would put 
down, I think, for the time being the fol- 
lowing rules for victory:— 

I would put it down as a first principle: 
War is not going to be cured by people who 
do not like to fight. It is only going to 
be cured by people who fight so well that no- 
body knows it’s fighting,—that is, by people 
who can use smokeless or spiritual methods. 

The way to fight a man to-day is to be- 
wilder him with understanding him, to say 
something to him that makes him suddenly 
feel as he is going to hit you, that it’s not 
you that’s there and that he isn’t there. He 
sees from what you say that he is somebody 
he didn’t think he was and so are you. 
This is what might be called fighting. If 
a man proposes to hit you, see through him 
and make everybody standing by see through 
him, until he is afraid to hit you. 

Victory in war consists (in the last 
analysis) in making a man believe you know 
more about what he wants than he does, 
and in picking out some expert practical 
consecutive way of getting him to believe it. 
Talk with him, Try to make him think. 
Let him edge over into an inquiring state of 
mind. When you have proved that you 
can make things for him that he wants, that 
you have worlds up your sleeve, he wants to 
fight with you instead of against you. 

Fighting to-day is the manly art of so 
handling a big imagination that it can touch 
a small one and make it feel suddenly new 
and strange and happy, make the small 
imagination almost like a big one for a 
minute, one swift minute, so-that it does not 
want the thing at all that it wanted when 
it began fighting. 

One should not use any more of one’s 
victory than one has to. It should be sug- 
gested rather than used. One should faith- 
fully avoid spectators—at first—and bear in 
mind how uncomfortable it must be for an 
enemy not to feel superior, The best way 
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to realize this is to keep up good steady 
habits of not feeling superior one’s self. 
(There are plenty of conveniences for this.) 
Finally, if one wants to put an enemy in an 
inquiring state of mind, one does it best by 
being there one’s self. To put it briefly, 
nearly all of the qualities you think your 
enemy ought to have are ones that very 


largely will have to be caught by him from’ 


you while you are fighting him with them. 

I find I can speak only for myself. I can 
only say what I look forward to as a fighter. 
I want to be so thorotigh when I fight 
that my enemy himself, before he gets 
through with my seeing through him, helps 
me. I want to make him see through him- 
self. I have come to want, too, something 
a little different lately in the way of fighting 
to a finish. I want, if I can, before I get 
through, to pummel a man into loving me, 
and incidentally (so that he can manage to 
do it) I want to pummel myself into some 
sort of shape I could be loved in, into some- 
body that he or anybody would really like 
to be like. 

Finally, as a parting shot, I rather dote, 
with an enemy, on suddenly loving him my- 
self! There is a sense of getting something 
out of nothing when one is loving an enemy, 
a half-humble, half-proud  feeling—well, 
those of us who have tried it, who have 
had a few flashes of it now and then, know 
that there is nothing like it. Five minutes 
of really loving down through into an enemy 
is as good as a whole lifetime of merely put- 
tering along loving one’s friends. 

It makes one see so many things about the 
world and about people that one had been 
cheated out of before !—Gerald Stanley Lee, in 
Mount Tom. 


Literature. 


NONCONFORMIST CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
An Essay. By Ronald P. Jones, architect. 
London: The Lindsey Press.—Mr. Jones’s 
modest volume appears, on this side of the 
Atlantic at any rate, most opportunely. 
It cannot have escaped the attention of 
thoughtful American Unitarians that certain 
tendencies toward modified ritual and intelli- 
gent adoption of architectural beauty of 
design have for some years been making 
themselves increasingly prominent in our 
churches. A conviction that, as a de- 
nomination, we have magnified the office 
of the sermon and minimized the element of 
worship has forced its way into notice, and 
among the results of this conviction may be 
detected here and there liturgical enrichment 
and fuller perception of the value of archi- 
tecture as an aid to devotion. But the 
development of taste still leaves much to 
be desired, and Mr. Jones: in his essay aims 
to direct this development into the proper 
channels, and, to use his own words, “‘reason 
out the problem of modern-church design 
as it presents itself to that branch of non- 
conformity which, from its origin in the 
seventeenth century, has gradually developed 
into a group of Unitarian and kindred 
liberal Christian congregations.’’ ‘The ques- 
tion, as the author puts it, is as follows: 
“What should be the appropriate architect- 
ural treatment of a modern place of worship 
belonging to a Unitarian congregation?”’ He 
then proceeds to a brief survey of the history 
of Unitarianism in the matter, and the chap- 
ters on Nonconformist chapels in the eigh- 


‘tion between architecture and devotion. 
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teenth century, the Greek revival, and the 
Gothic revival (the two last running almost 
parallel with each other) will be very ser- 
viceable in clarifying the minds of Unitarian 
church people. Some fifteen pages devoted to 
“The Modern Church” then bring the essay 
to a close. ‘The discussion is temperate in 
the extreme, though the author has very 
definite opinions of his own, and, if the 
reader is not always ready to agree with him, 
the essayist nevertheless will most probably 
succeed in impressing the writer with a 
deeper sense than before of the importance of 
his theme,“a better conception of the rela- 
Al- 
though Mr. Jones is primarily concerned with 
the English view of the subject, the book 
has a mission in America and we trust it 
will find its way to every Unitarian minister’s 
library as well as to many a layman’s. A 
dozen illustrations of English Unitarian 
churches add to the value of the work. 


THE ENLARGING CONCEPTION OF Gop, 
By Herbert Alden Youtz, professor of Chris- 
tian theology, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.—The critic who seeks evidence of the 
still imperfect emancipation of what is called 
liberal orthodoxy might as well pass this 
book by. It is about as frank and fearless 
and up-to-date as anything recently pub- 
lished. One quotation about the Bible may 
be taken as indicating the temper and spirit 
which pervade all its pages. “An imper- 
fectly atrophied paganism persists even in 
our best Christian efforts to worship in spirit 
and in truth. The evil which Iuther and 
the reformers, with true spiritual insight, 
inveighed against in the worship of ‘Holy 
Church’ has insidiously returned in our 
treatment of the ‘Holy Bible.’ It is worth 
inquiring whether the very phrase ‘Holy 
Bible’ does not create a wrong mental 
attitude—an attitude of bibliolatry—toward 
a book whose whole effort is to fix our rever- 
ence upon the only One who is holy.” In 
another chapter nothing could be stronger or 
clearer than the author’s insistence upon the 
true humanity of Jesus. His is the kind 
of teaching, no doubt, which certain Church- 
men have in mind when they say that Uni- 
tarianism is capturing the Church. We have 
no disposition to make any such claim, A 
truly enlightened Christianity is making its 
way in the Church with tremendous strides. 
It is glory enough for the Unitarians that they 
found this new path a little earlier than some 
others. But many are now walking there 
who are not likely to be frightened by the 
foolish charge that they are following the 
Unitarian lead. This book by Prof. Youtz 
is simply one of the fruits of the scientific 
method in theology. It is an indication of 
what we may expect when modern thought 
gets possession of the Church, and it makes 
an inspiring exhibit of what the best trained 
intelligence of the age can do in that field. 


ENGLISH LITERARY MISCELLANY. Second 
Series. By Theodore W. Hunt. Oberlin, 
Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Company.—The first 
hundred pages of Prof. Hunt’s literary mis- 
cellany aim to afford a survey of the theme 
from the condition of English letters at the 
death of Chaucer onward, while the remainder 
of the work is devoted to ‘Special Discus- 
sions,’ as the author entitles them. In the 
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first of these ‘‘ The Elements of Shakespeare’s 
Genius” are considered at some length, and 
this section is followed by ‘‘Shakespearean- 
ana’’ and concerned with various details re- 
lating to the figure which bulks so largely in 
the world of letters. A third section discusses 
“The Epic Version of Milton.’’ A fourth 
consists of an illuminative study of ‘‘The 
Poetry of John Keats.” This, in its turn, is 
followed by other discussions of the poetry 
of Arnold, Robert and Mrs. Browning, and 
Swinburne. The temper in which these stud- 
ies are conceived is admirable, since not only 
are the discussions calmly judicial in char- 
acter, but the author never loses sight of 
the essential features of literary criticism. In 
the Swinburne article, or study, this careful 
handling of a subject is notable for its excel- 
lence, whether he is uttering praise or blame. 
“Melodious flow of verse which follows with 
unvarying regularity the accentual intervals 
of tone and syllable has never been carried to 
greater relative completeness.’’ So resonant is 
the movement, that nearly all his lyrics might 
be called songs, observes Prof. Hunt in way 
of praise, while, on the other hand, he does 
not hesitate to point out as a serious blemish 
in Swinburnian verse “‘the undue presence of 
the sensual,” and again, as a secondary fault, 
“the undue presence of a cheerless skepti- 
cism.”’ ‘‘His verse,’ concludes our author, 
“is out of touch with his time, and cannot 
minister to us in the hours of our deepest 
needs.” 


Hr Wuo Won THE Worip. A Poem of 
the Twentieth Century Christ. By Edward 
Payson Powell. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1 net.—There is so much real ex- 
cellence in this dramatic presentment of the 
life and earthly career of Jesus of Naza- 
reth that we could wish Mr. Powell had be- 
stowed more pains upon it, both as regards 
convincing outlining of character and in rela- 
tion to the handling of the details of his craft. 
We cannot admire a line like this,— 


“The first red touch of dawn fingers the ink 
of night ”’; 

but this stanza from ‘‘ Working and Heal- 

ing’? makes some amends for various infelic- 

ities occasionally encountered,— 


“ee 


Jesus of Nazareth passeth by!’ 
Such at noon was the joyous cry! 
The children shouted, the old men run, 
gthe mothers shaded their eyes from the 
sun. 
Those who had broken themselves with 
sin— 
The half without and the half within— 
Hoping, yet doubting, ran to see ‘ 
What this Nazareth prophet’s power might 
be.” 


The atmosphere which surrounds Mr. Pow- 
ell’s drama is, it should be said, distinctly 
spiritual in its nature. 


Memories oF Ministry. By Alexander 
Webster. Essex Hall, London.—The author 
of this collection of sermons and addresses, 
more or less autobiographic, will not be all 
unknown to American Unitarians, since in 
1907 he delivered at the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals held in Boston 
an address on the development of Scottish 
theology, which was listened to with great 
interest. Few Scottish clergymen have had 
a more active ministerial career than Rev. 
Mr. Webster, who has not only been 
resident minister in five different shires, 
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preached and lectured in eighteen shires, 
but upheld the Unitarian faith in seventy- 
eight towns in Scotland, in lectures, public 
debates, and innumerable open-air meetings. 
Several articles by him have appeared in 
our columns in former years, as well as in 
other American Unitarian periodicals. After 
many years of service in the ministry Mr. 
Webster has retired from active service, but 
he assures us that since his retirement his 
pen has been constantly busy, while his 
loyalty to the Unitarian faith has become in- 
creasingly staunch, in spite of discourage- 
ments encountered in the progress of the 
years. The book is for sale at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Music AND THE Fine Arts. A Psychology 
of A¥sthetic. By Denton J. Snider. St. 
Louis; Sigma Publishing Co.—To the long list 
of his psychological works Prof. Snider now 
adds another, cast in the mould his stucces- 
sive volumes have made familiar to his rather 
limited audience. In the nearly six hundred 
pages which constitute this volume, one 
comes now and again upon details that 
catch the reader’s attention and are well 
worth the saying, but the book is far too 
diffuse, the style hard and dry, and state- 
ment after this fashion much too common. 
We quote the closing paragraph: ‘‘We 
may use three ways of stating the round 
of the fine arts as they interlink their first 
and last: sculpture represents the God hu- 
manizing, while music represents the man 
divinizing; or, sculpture represents the uni- 
versal becoming individual, while music 
represents the individual seeking universality; 
sculpture represents the All-self descending 
into the finite self, while music represents the 
finite self with its process (the psychosis) rising 
to unity with the All-self (panpsychosis).”’ 


ARIADNE OF ALLAN WA‘TER. By Sid- 
ney McCall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35.—Although the plot of this new novel 
by the author of Truth Dexter is rather lurid 
in spots, and the basic propositions upon 
which that plot depends are rather difficult 
for acceptance, yet the writer’s charm of 
portraiture, her instinct for effective con- 
trast, and her enjoyable delight in the natural 
setting of her scenes, make the book not only 
readable, but unforgettable. A foolish will, 
an equally foolish stepmother, and a terrible 
villain of an adventurer, render Ariadne’s 
life for a time a complication of tragic pos- 
sibilities, the evolution of which the reader 
follows with interest. 


Magazines. 


Pageants and the civic spirit they develop 
are featured in The Survey for July. Char- 
lotte Rumbold, one of the moving spirits 
back of the great St. Louis pageant and 
masque, tells what it meant for the city. 
Enacted by 7,500 citizen-actors and witnessed 
by huge crowds which overflowed the 46,000 
seats at each of several performances, the 
pageant was a “big show,” but its great 
significance lay in the arousing of a whole 
city “to a sense of the possibility of infinite 
achievement under the spell of a unifying 
idealism.” A “‘pageant of the melting-pot”’ 
and a “pageant of the prairies’’—one in a 
congested New York neighborhood, and the 
other at the University of North Dakota,— 
are also described. The Survey’s vigorous 
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discussion last month of the movement for 
safety at sea is followed up by an important 
article on the results of a study, by Thomas 
I. Parkinson, of Columbia University, into the 
liability laws for ship-owners. Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, writing on ‘““The New Health,” 
shows the wide range of the present moveinent 
to promote physical well-being. The ups and 
downs of a legislative fight are vividly told 
by Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon in another 
instalment of her narrative entitled ‘ Beauty 
for Ashes,” 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
Iowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good 


The Season of 1914 will open July 1, and 
continue to September 19 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July ro, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, “The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments’”’—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 

Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
nature-studies, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill, 
Wisconsin. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


rs ig: ‘CuaRLes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“Te with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ee ae 
“T T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
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The Dome, 
A Bedtime Thought. 


BY OLIVER PENMARE. 


God and the stars guard me from there; 
My mother fends me here. 

Sweet dreams with me the dark hours share, 
So I have naught to fear,— 

And stars will sing to me from high 

In my dear mother’s lullaby. 


What Happened to Jacky. 


BY RACHEL LEE GRINNELL. 


Jacky sat by the nursery fire, kicking his 
heels against the fender. He didn’t care if 
he dented the old thing; he rather hoped he 
would. He didn’t care that it was growing 
dark. Oh, no; he didn’t care if nobody 
came to give him his supper. He would 
probably starve to death (here he gave the 
fender an extra hard kick), and then they 
would be sorry, and they would have no 
little boy to kiss them, and no little boy to 
run around the house and make a noise, 
and no toys left around. Jacky felt very 
sorry for himself, and very sorry for his 
family; and he was sure his nurse would be 
very sorry she had locked him up all alone in 
the nursery, just because he wouldn’t learn 
his lessons. He hated his lessons, horrid 
old things anyway! Horrid old spelling, 
horrid old geography! 

Oh, how dark it was growing! He couldn’t 
see across the room, and the shadows looked 
queer as the fire died down. Jacky shivered 
as they grew deeper and deeper. But, oh, 
no, he didn’t mind! Bang went his heel on 
the fender! 

What was that? Surely he heard some- 
thing. He sat up stiffly and listened. There 
it was again, a very small faint rustle in one 
of the shadows, an odd little crackling 
rustle that grew a little louder and a little 
louder. Then there was another little 
crackle and rustle from another shadow, and 
another, and another, and another. They 
came from under the bed, and under the 
bookease, and under the big chair, and the 
playhouse, and the bureau, and the table,— 
and suddenly a very loud crackle right behind 
him. Then he was sure he heard mutterings 
that grew into cross little voices. Pretty 
soon he could distinguish words, such as 
“horrid,”’ “‘ashamed of himself,” ‘‘ push him,” 
“stupid little boy,” ‘‘pull his hair,” “pinch 
him.” Poor Jacky began to be terribly 
frightened. Oh, if only his mother would 
come, or his nurse! What were all the 
rustlings and the voices? Suddenly some- 
thing pinched his toe, the fire flashed up, and 
all around him he saw books, and books, and 
books, all with legs and arms and eyes, all 
hopping around, and flapping their pages, 
and making faces at him. As he looked 
they all began to shout at the top of their 
lungs, ‘‘He doesn’t like his lessons,” ‘He 
won't learn his lessons,’’ “‘He wants to grow 
up and be stupid.” 

“T don’t, I don’t! 
Jacky began to cry. 

“We are all your lesson-books,” they 
cried in very cross voices, winking their eyes 
very fast. ‘‘Some of us you have never 
seen, but you will have to learn all that is 
in us. Some of us you have torn, and some 
of us you have spilled ink over.” 


Who are you?” and 
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“You tore out my very best map,” cried 
a very big and fierce geography, ‘‘and I think 
I will pull your hair.” 

“Vou made spit-balls out of my leaves,”’ 
and a small spelling-book hopped up and 
down furiously, ‘I think I will stick a pin 
in you.” 

“You threw me at a cat, and I fell in a 
puddle,” wailed a very much battered history 
of the United States. ‘I will pinch you.” 

“Ym sorry, I’m sorry,” cried Jacky. “I 
didn’t know you were alive.” 

“Well, we are, we are,’’ shouted all the 
books, furiously. 

“T’m all dog-eared,’’ wept a small, fat book 
of poetry. ‘I expect I shall soon begin 
to bark, and then I will bite you”’; and it 
snapped its covers together. 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear; I am so cold,” whis- 
pered a book in a very hoarse voice, creeping 
up close to the fire and shivering. ‘‘That 
horrid Jacky boy tore off my cover, and now 
I have an awful cold, which I’m sure is turn- 
ing into pneumonia. I shall give it to Jacky, 
and it will be worse than a stomach-ache, 
bur-r-r,’”’ and it shook with cold. 

“T turned your cover into a boat and sailed 
it in the gutter,” whimpered Jacky. ‘Oh, 
dear; oh, dear; I’m sorry. I wish I hadn’t.” 

“T wish you hadn’t, too,’’ croaked the book, 
“for now I can’t slap you as you deserve.” 

“Books, books,’ shouted the big © geog- 
raphy, flapping up onto the table, “what 
shall we do to this naughty little Jacky boy 
for hurting us and not learning his lessons?”’ 

“Slap him, slap him,” cried all the books 
together, flapping their covers back and forth 
and making dreadful faces at Jacky. 

“Come on,”’ cried the geography, jumping 
down. With a wild shriek all the books 
caught hold of hands and rushed at Jacky, 
kicking and pinching him until— 

“Why, Jacky, Jacky boy, what is the 
matter, why are you screaming so?” and 
he was in his mother’s arms, being hugged 
and kissed. The nursery was brightly 
lighted, and nurse was just putting his supper 
on his own little round red table by the fire. 

He looked all around for those dreadful 
books. There wasn’t a sign of them. 

“Jacky has been asleep and must have had 
a bad dream,” said his mother, hugging him 
close. Jacky knew better, and he also knew 
that after this he would always be kind to 
his books. 


Phyllis’s First Letter. 


Once upon a time there was a dear daugh- 
ter, whose other name was Phyllis Ledlie. 
She was the only child of her papa and 
mamma, and they scarcely said ‘‘ Phyllis” 
at all: it was ‘‘dear daughter”’ instead. 

Phyllis’s father was a lawyer, whose law- 
suits often took him away from home. Once, 
when he was gone some time, Phyllis thought 
she would write him a letter. She could not 
really write yet, but she could print neatly. 

She made it up all her own self, without 
asking mamma. Though it covered a whole 
page, it wasn’t very long, because the print 
was pretty large. Then she took it to the 
post-office, where the man made her pay two 
cents to send it. By good luck, Phyllis had 
five cents with her; but she was glad it 
didn’t take them all, for then she couldn’t 
have rattled her purse very well. 

The letter was given to her father when he 
sat at a hotel table with a number of other 
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lawyers; and he was so proud of it he handed 
the printed envelope around for them to 
see what a dear daughter he had. How 
do you suppose the letter ended? It was 
this way :— 
“Your Loving Szster, 
“ PHYLLIS.” 

Mr. Ledlie laughed a great deal over that 
ending, and the other lawyers thought there 
must be good news. When he went home, 
he told Phyllis how much the letter pleased 
him; and then he asked, ““But why didn’t 
you say, ‘Your loving daughter’?”’ 

“Oh,” said-Phyllis, “I didn’t know how 
to spell ‘daughter’, and I thought ‘sister’ 
would do just as well. Mamma had a letter 
from Aunt Madge, and it said that.” 

It was so funny! And, from that time, 
Phyllis nearly lost the name of “dear 
daughter.” ‘They called her “‘little sister.” 
Churchman. 


The Quarrel Cure. 


Nine days out of ten there were no better 
friends in the block than Molly and Mabel. 
They lived side by side, went to the same 
school, read the same stories, and wanted 
their best hats trimmed just exactly alike. 
But on the tenth day,—oh, dear, how every- 
thing was changed! Molly went to school on 
one side of the street, with never a glance 
across at Mabel, trudging disdainfully along 
on the other; and from breakfast to bedtime 
the day was out of joint for both. To be 
sure, the quarrels never lasted long; but 
they were serious matters while they did 
last. 

In vain the mothers took counsel together. 
In vain they reasoned, each with her own 
particular little girl. Both Molly and Mabel 
protested that they loved each other, and 
never meant to quarrel; but still the quarrels 
would come, and make both miserable. And 
they arose over such trifling things! After 
the ‘‘making up,” the two friends never 
could see how they came to “quarrel over a 
little thing like that!”’ 

So things went on until Molly’s Aunt 
Frances came to spend the winter with her 
sister. Now Aunt Frances was Molly’s ideal 
of everything a young lady should be. So it 
was no wonder that her niece sang her praises 
morning, noon, and night. Neither was it 


any wonder that Mabel, who had a young- a 


lady aunt of her own, grew tired, and on the 
fatal tenth day chanced to remark that, while 
Molly’s Aunt Frances was very nice, her 
own Aunt Angie was nicer. This was the 
thin end of the wedge of dispute; but half 
an hour later Molly rushed into the house, 
declaring that she would never speak to 
Mabel again so long as she lived,—‘‘so there!” 
The wedge had been driven deep, and friend- 
ship was split wide open. 

Aunt Frances listened to the tale with a 
perfectly grave face, though her blue eyes 
were dancing merrily. When the story was 
ended, she said soothingly :— 

“T wouldn’t mind, Molly. I’m sure I 
don’t care if Mabel likes her own auntie 
best; but I didn’t come all the way from 
Texas to Minnesota to cause a coldness 
between friends, and I shall feel dreadfully 
if you and Mabel never speak to each other 
again.” 

“Well,” said Molly, hesitating, “I s’pose I 
could speak to her,—just to blige you; but 
I’m sure I shall never like her any more,” 
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But, when Mabel’s kitten ran away that 
afternoon and all the children in the block 
were looking for it, Molly could not help 
looking, too, and when she found ,it in {the 
coal-bin,—it had fallen through the cellar 
window,—of course she had to carry it home. 
Mabel was so delighted that she hugged both 
her and the kitten, and the quarrel was over 
then and there. : 

That night, after dinner, Aunt Frances 
called Molly to her, and showed her a small 
pink box, with a druggist’s label on the out- 
side. 

“Molly,” said she, ‘‘just look here! 
do you suppose I’ve got in this box?’”’ 

“Not medicine?’ questioned Molly, who 
looked with suspicion on pink boxes of that 
sort. 

“Medicine, sure enough,” responded Aunt 
Frances, cheerfully. ‘“‘You shall be my first 
case. Molly, my dear, I will cure you; and 
my fame will spread through the length and 
breadth of the land.’ (I forgot to tell that 
Aunt Frances was studying to be a doctor.) 

“But Tm not sick,” protested Molly, 
drawing away. 

“Oh, certainly not,’ agreed Aunt Frances. 
“But I want you to try the quarrel cure, 
dear. See! These are temper tablets, of 
the very best make.” 

She opened the box; and Molly saw the 
contents,—tablets about the size of a pepper- 
mint lozenge, and a lovely deep red. They 
did not look bad. 

“Take one,” said Aunt Frances. “My 
prescription would include ‘one at bedtime.’ 
So you might as well begin the treatment 
right away.” 

Molly obeyed. The temper tablet was 
sweet, and tasted of wintergreen. 

“Don’t try to bite it,’’ cautioned the pre- 
scribing physician. ‘Let it dissolve in your 
mouth. And now, Nieceums,’’ she continued 
with a very professional air, ‘‘when you feel 
a quarrel coming on, I want you to take one 
of these tablets. Don’t crush it with your 
teeth,—just let it melt in your motth; and 
be careful not to speak until it is all gone. 
Do you fully understand the directions?”’ 

Molly nodded solemnly. The responsibil- 
ity of being a first case rather awed her. 

“Will you treat Mabel, too?’’ she asked. 

“Tt won’t be necessary,” said Aunt 
Frances, gravely, ‘‘if you take the tablets as 
I prescribe; and, if I were you, I wouldn’t 
tell anybody I was being treated.” 

The next morning Molly started for school 
with a temper tablet neatly wrapped in tin- 
foil in her small pocket. That day passed 
peacefully, so did several others; and Molly 
had all but forgotten that she was being 
treated, when suddenly one Saturday after- 
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noon she felt a quarrel coming on. Mabel 
had made a dress for her doll. Molly didn’t 
think it fitted very well, and said so, Mabel 


answered ztartly that she guessed Molly 
couldn’t do as well; and Molly had just 
opened her mouth to say something peppery, 
when she remembered the temper tablets. 

Hastily laying her beloved Florimonda 
Isabelle face down on the floor, she ran out 
of the room. The temper tablet was at the 
very bottom of her pocket; but she picked it 
out, unwrapped the tin-foil, and popped it 
into her mouth. The rosy bit of sweetness 
tasted very nice; and she went back to her 
doli, feeling better already. 

“Thought you’d gone home mad,’ re- 


oa marked Mabel, with her small nose in the air, 
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Never a word from Molly, - 

“JT didn’t care if you had,” added Mabel, 
with a sniff. 

Molly rolled the temper tablet under her 
tongue, and answered nothing at all. 

“Well, you needn’t talk if you don’t want 
to,’”’ snapped Mabel; and she gave her entire 
attention to putting the new dress upon its 
owner, Evelyn Kathryn Olivia. 

Little by little the temper tablet dissolved 
in Molly’s mouth; and, strange to say, her 
anger melted with it. It was worn to wafer 
thinness, and Molly was wondering just what 
she should say when the treatment was 
over, when she heard a faint sound of music 
far down the street. 

“O Mabel!” she cried excitedly, ‘‘there’s 
a grind-organ, and maybe there’s a monkey! 
Let’s go and see!” 

“Oh, let’s!”’ answered Mabel, jumping up 
eagerly; and a moment later Florimonda 
Isabelle and Evelyn Kathryn Olivia were left 
to be company for each other while their 
respective mothers raced hand-in-hand down 
the street in search of the probable “‘grind- 
organ”’ and the possible monkey. 

That night Molly told Aunt Frances the 
whole story, and that young lady listened 
with genuine professional pleasure. Her first 
case was doing remarkably well, she said; 
and the patient was advised to continue the 
use of the invaluable temper tablets in all 
similar emergencies. Molly followed the 
prescription taithfully, and before spring both 
she and Mabel were completely cured. 

After a while Molly discovered the reason 
why the temper tablets had such a soothing 
effect in the first stages of a quarrel. I won- 
der if you have guessed it, too.—Ida Reed 
Smith, in the Advance. 


The French Dolf’s Decision. 


Dorrie was talking over certain things with 
her dolls. She had no brothers and sisters, so 
she had make-believe chats with her dolls; 
that is, she talked to them, and then talked 
back for an answer. Sometimes it was really 
more interesting than having a live play- 
mate; for, you see, the dolls nearly always 
agreed with her. I say ‘‘nearly always,” for 
there was one time when they did not. 

It was just a few days before Dorrie was 
going away for a long delightful vacation at 
Grandpa’s house on the seashore. She sat 
down with Angelina, her dearest old doll, who 
was still quite a fine-looking lady in spite of 
her years, and Geraldine Antoinette, the new 
French doll that Santa Claus had brought on 
his last visit. 

“Now, children,’ she said impressively, 
“you know Mamma and I are going to the 
seashore next Tuesday, and Mamma says 
I may take one of you with me. Of course, 
you both remember little lame Jennie Wood, 
cause we've been to see her so often. Well, 
I have promised that one of you shall visit 
her all summer. She hasn’t any dollies of 
her own, and she’ll be so pleased to have 
you; and I’m sure you'll be well treated 
’cause she’s so kind and gentle. Now what 
we must decide is which shall go with me and 
which shall visit Jennie. Angelina, you are 
the oldest, so you may speak first.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Angelina answered in a languid tone: ‘Really, 
it doesn’t make the least bit of difference to 
me. Let Geraldine make her choice.” 
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Geraldine was too polite to speak until her 
mamma gave her permission; and then she 
was so timid that she whispered, and had to 
be held up to Dorrie’s ear. 

“Why, Geraldine,’ exclaimed Dorrie, put- 
ting her down with a shocked expression, 
“do you really mean that you would rather 
stay with Jennie than go with me for that 
lovely journey? Just think! We are going 
on the cars, and you could wear your best 
Leghorn hat with violets on, and you could 
see the ocean every day.” 

“T don’t care for journeys at all,” said 
Geraldine. “I had so many before I came to 
live with you that I am tired of them. I 
think I would rather stay with Jennie, and 
rest this summer. Besides, Angelina never 
saw the ocean, so she ought to go. I’ve 
lived in Paris, you know; and I had to cross 
the ocean to come to you.” 

“Well,” said Dorrie, with a little sigh, 
“if you wish to, of course I shall let you stay; 
but I had counted on taking you with me.” 

Then Dorrie went to her mother. 

“Mamma,” she said, ‘‘I shall take Ange- 
lina with me. Geraldine wants to stay with 
Jennie Wood. So I think I will pack up her 
clothes, and take her over at once.”’ 

Mamma understood Dorrie’s make-believe 
plays, so she smiled, and said,— 

“What a kind-hearted doll Geraldine is, 
and how much pleasure she will give to Jennie 
this summer!”’ 

“To be sure,” said Dorrie, brightly. ‘I’m 
really glad she decided to stay; and, besides, 
I think the sea air will do Angelina a great 
deal of good.” —Zelia M. Walters, in Sunday 
School Times. 


A Wonderful Nest. 


Sir Harry Bromley presented to a Mans- 
field museum a heron’s nest, which is con- 
sidered by naturalists to be the most won- 
derful nest in the world. Birds, as we all 
know, are fond of using all sorts of materials 
to make their nests. Lace, ribbons, string, 
cotton, and leather have all been used by 
these clever little architects; but this heron 
actually made its nest almost entirely of a 
long coil of wire. 


Dorothy had never seen any pumpkin-pie 
until her first visit to the country; and, to 
her grandmother’s asking her if she would 
have a piece, the little girl replied: ‘“‘No, I 
thank you. I never eat pie without a roof 
on it.”—Judge. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less rmanent according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Preswent, HENRY M. WILL{AMS., 
Vice-PresmENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Creek, REv. ear eres R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clan B. Beatley, gg 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George Gi Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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Religious Work at State Universities. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Il. 


Religious work at universities may be 
considered under two heads; namely, that 
which may be done by the universities them- 
selves, and that which must be taken up 
by outside religious bodies. Let me briefly 
notice each separately. 


RELIGIOUS WORK CARRIED ON BY UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


Of course, State-supported universities can- 
not force religion in any form upon their 
students. They cannot even maintain re- 
ligious chapel exercises or any kind of de- 
votional services that are in any sense com- 
pulsory. Still less can they interest them- 
selves in any sect propagandism. Probably 
they cannot safely teach anything that can 
properly be called theology or dogmatics, or 
even the polity or history of any religious 
denomination. Such teaching, however care- 
fully guarded, may easily awaken serious 
and justifiable criticism, 

All this, however, does not mean that these 
universities need be hostile to religion, or 
even indifferent. As a fact, religion has no 
truer friends than these institutions of higher 
learning. Again and again I have been 
happily surprised to find how earnest and 
wide-spread was the religious spirit in in- 
stitutions where I had expected to find least 
of it. My observation confirms the state- 
ment made by a writer in Religious Education, 
that, ‘‘taken as a whole, our State universi- 
ties stand up well with the Church colleges 
in the individual profession and practice 
of religion.” I have almost invariably 
found the men at the head of these univer- 
sities eager to encourage religious influences 
and activities among the students, in every 
way practicable within the limits of the law 
by which they were governed. 

State universities can do much that is 
important to promote the cause of religion, 
without exposing themselves to criticism. 
For example:— 

1. Encouragement may be given to stu- 
dents to establish Young Men’s. Christian 
Associations, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, and other religious organiza- 
tions, only care must be taken not to favor 
one sect above another, or in any way foster 
a sectarian spirit. 

2. Many State universities hold chapel 
services or services of devotion once a week, 
or oftener; but, of course, attendance is 
voluntary. This does not necessarily de- 
crease their value, and is quite as likely to 
add thereto. If such services are kept brief, 
and are conducted by men able to impart 
to them a warm and earnest spirit, and es- 
pecially if they are enriched by noble music, 
they usually attract a considerable body of 
students, and are found distinctly to elevate 
the moral and religious tone of the univer- 
sity. To guard against any suggestion of 
sectarianism, the plan is sometimes adopted, 
of having them conducted by members of 
the faculty or pastors of different denomi- 
nations. 

3. A considerable number of universities 
provided attractive preaching services, by 
bringing distinguished clergymen _ repre- 
senting different denominations to preach 
Sunday afternoons or evenings. Such ser- 
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vices usually attract large congregations of 
students. Several universities have gone so 
far as to arrange for these “university 
preachers’? to assume also, in some degree, 
the function of university pastors,—at least 
to the extent of being present at some con- 
venient place during certain hours of each 
week, for the purpose of conversing with 
students on personal religious subjects, or 
giving them helpful counsel. 

4. To some extent State-supported uni- 
versities have found it practicable to inaugu- 
rate as a part of their curriculum studies of a 
religious or semi-religious (but not sectarian) 
nature,—as, the Bible, Hebrew, New Testa- 
ment Greek, Religious Psychology, Relig- 
ious Education, the Philosophy of Religion, 
Comparative Religion. 

5. In many universities the president, 
and a number of members of the faculty, 
are active workers in churches, who thus 
set an example of practical interest in relig- 
ion. 


UNIVERSITY RELIGIOUS WORK CARRIED ON 
BY OUTSIDE AGENCIES. 


Here the field is large and the agencies 
many. Much as yet is only experimental; 
still, sufficient has been accomplished so that 
some instrumentalities and some methods of 
work may be regarded as having proved their 
worth. 

Every church, of whatever denomination, 
situated in the neighborhood of a university, 
may well regard itself as charged with a 
special responsibility for the moral and 
religious welfare of the students. This 
means that the preaching and pastoral work 
of the minister, and the activities of the 
church generally, should be carried on with 
more or less direct reference to the needs of 
these young men and women whose lot is 
providentially cast near them, many of 
whom are away from home and among 
strangers. To them the church should 
extend ever a warm and generous hospitality, 
regarding it as a privilege to be of service 
to them, socially as well as religiously. All 
the activities of the church should be open 
to them. They should be welconied to 
church membership and to all departments 
of church work. 

Every denomination should understand 
that its churches located near universities 
have unusual opportunity for influence, 
and therefore should be furnished with pas- 
tors of exceptional ability and powers of 
inspiration and leadership. 

If the university is large and the number 
of students great, the minister’s duties are 
likely soon to get heavier than one man can 
possibly perform. This means that a second 
minister needs to be employed to take charge 
of the work related to the university, and to 
be a “pastor of students.”” ‘The students’ 
activities, if well organized and made thor- 
oughly effective, soon outgrow also the 
accommodations of the ordinary church 
edifice, and, to remedy this, a special build- 
ing, planned with special reference not only 
to the religious, but also the social and rec- 
reational needs of the students, soon becomes 
a necessity. 

It is in these directions that student work 
in connection with our universities is de- 
veloping fast, and seems likely to develop 
further still in the future. Already there 
are some sixty of these pastors of students, 
or ‘‘university pastors,” 
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various universities by many different de- 
nominations; and probably the number of 
buildings thus erected to accommodate the 
student work is larger still. It is easy to 
see that all this promises much for the 
religious safeguarding and training of the 
thousands of young men and women going 
out yearly from our great State-supported 
institutions of higher learning: 


‘THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The great desirability has been urged of 
a closér connection between the churches of 
the land and~all our universities; and cer- 
tain ways have been pointed out in which 
this may be secured. I want now to suggest 
the practicability and desirableness of a 
closer connection, also, between our theologi- 
cal schools and our universities. Here is a 
matter, as I believe, of more moment than 
many persons realize. 

Three years ago an effort was made by a 
number of influential ministers and laymen 
to bring about the removal of the theo- 
logical school of our own denomination 
located in Meadville, Pa., to Chicago, and 
to secure its affiliation with the University 
in that city. The University was wholly 
sympathetic toward the plan, and offered 
various inducements of much importance. 
Some years earlier, during my ministry in Ann 
Arbor, an effort was made to bring the same 
school to that place, and to relate it in 
unofficial ,but helpful ways with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Here, too, the authorities 
of the University were distinctly sympa- 
thetic. Recently the Unitarian churches of 
the Pacific Coast, in founding a school of train- 
ing for the ministry for that section of the 
country, chose as its location Berkeley, the 
seat of the University of California, where 
relations of the most satisfactory nature 
have been established between the school 
and that university. 

Several denominations have done more in 
the way of bringing divinity schools into 
touch with State universities than have 
Unitarians. Why should not the movement 
become general? Was not Dr. Angell, the 
president of the University of Michigan, 
right, when he declared several years ago 
that, in his judgment, it would be greatly to 
the advantage of all concerned if every 
State university could have located in its 
near vicinity a group of theological schools 
belonging to various denominations? ‘The 
theological schools, he urged, would turn out 
broader-minded and more efficient ministers, 
and the universities would receive distinct 
religious benefit. 

The advantages from such affiliation are 
several. For one thing, great financial 
saving can be effected. More than half the 
studies that need to be pursued by young 
men fitting for the ministry are now taught 
in all first-class universities. This instruc- 
tion, therefore, the theological schools could 
arrange to have their students receive prac- 
tically without cost. Thus the number of 
professorial chairs could be reduced by fully 
one-half, and this with no loss to the students, 
but generally with positive gain, for they 
would be brought into contact with a larger 
number of minds and with new intellectual 
influences. Ifa theological school is situated 
by itself, the advantages which its students 
can enjoy in the way of libraries, laboratories, 
extra courses, and contact with men of cult- 


maintained at|ure and of influence, are limited, of course, 
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to such as the school is able to provide; but 
if it is affliated with a great university, its 
students can participate in all the university 
affords. ‘This is no unimportant matter. 

There is a wide-spread feeling that the 
theological schools of all denominations, with 
a few exceptions, are not in touch as they 
ought to be with modern thought and modern 
interests. They are based on models of a 
past age; they are absorbed in studies many 
of which are losing their interest for modern 
men; they are shaped to fit their students 
rather for the ministry of half a century or a 
century ago than for the ninistry of to-day. 
They are not giving to the world religious 
leaders of practical efficiency and power, to 
anything like the extent that the changed 
time demands. Plainly a reform is needed. 
What would do so much toward bringing it 
about as to get our theological schools of 
every denomination into close touch with 
such dynamic centres of living thought, 
knowledge, and ‘intellectual activity as our 
great universities are coming to be? In the 
midst of such environments and influences, 
how the dead would awake! How soon would 
many moss-grown theological and Biblical 
studies begin to be sloughed off, and vital 
newjones, suggested by modern conditions 
and needs, begin to take their place! 

Ottawa, CANADA. 
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Reaching the Child. 


The church of to-day is grappling with all 
the great problems that touch human life. 
It has come to realize that only by taking 
part in the struggle of mankind against 
social conditions that tend to destroy man- 
hood and womanhood can it insure the growth 
of religious life; and, as it is easier to mould 
character and ideals in the child and youth 
than in the grown man; much of its best 
effort is expended in providing the young 
with wholesome interests .and_ activities, 
and preparing them for the manifold demands 
made upon later life. 

For many thousands of young people in 
this country, the old home life, with its 
religious training and atmosphere, and its 
simple, wholesome influences, scarcely longer 

- exists. In the congested districts of our large 
cities, in particular, and among the great 
hordes of immigrants that huddle together 
in the seaboard cities, the church faces a 
problem that is often appalling in its magni- 
tude. 

For the mass of this un-American misery 
and ill-regulated living, the training of the 
child offers the solution and avenue of escape 
into a higher condition of life. In realizing 
this fact, the church institutions in large 
cities have made every effort to find new 
methods of approaching and holding the 
child. 

One of the most successful of these efforts 
is that in the Methodist Episcopal Deacon- 
ess’s Home, at 611 Vine Street, Philadel- 
phia,—a centre of social work, situated in 
one of the most congested and wretched 
quarters of that city,—where the little girls 

of the neighborhood are gathered together 

once a week and given systematic instruction 
in the many activitiesof home-making. This 

_kitchen-garden work might well have a better 

name, for, though it is the outgrowth of the 

: of home training first introduced by 
s Emily Huntingdon many years ago, 
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it has quite outgrown its early form, and 
has a deeper aim than its purely utilitarian 
effect. 

To inspire these little girls, ranging in 
age from seven or eight to twelve years, with 
the true spirit of home-making, is the basic 
idea. Many of the children know nothing of 
orderly home life, and for the majority there 
is no home training in any sense of the word. 
In the kitchen-garden, all the home activities 
are presented in the form of play, orderly 
and restrained to a certain extent, but still 
informal enough to offer scope for the child’s 
own inventive spirit and love of action. 
The materials are toys of large size, quite 
practicable for real work, yet appealing to the 
child as a delightful game. 

The little girls who come joyously to join 
in the game are all from poor homes, and 
many of them are of foreign birth. Gath- 
ered about the table with the teacher they 
sing of the work that awaits them, and their 
faces sparkle with anticipation as they sing. 
If to gain the child’s interest is as valuable as 
psychologists aver, there is little doubt that 
the children’s minds are in as receptive a 
state as an educator could wish. 

After the songs, the games follow. The 
dishes are washed, tables set for meals, 
clothing is washed or ironed, beds are made, 
sweeping and dusting attended to, mending 
of clothing and the care and repair of house- 
hold furnishings taught; and through it all, 
the spirit of love and service, courtesy, and 
an appreciation of all the finer side of home 
life is instilled into the minds of the little 
ones, by example, precept, and story-telling. 

Does it work, or is this all a pretty, far- 
fetched theory that won’t stand a practical 
test? 

Come with me into the homes to which 
these children return after their game is 
ended. Let us see what message they carry 
there, and what effect the lessons uncon- 
sciously absorbed (for no one calls the game 
a lesson) have upon the child’s behavior. 

Anna is a pupil twelve years old. Only 
two years ago she was living in a Russian 
home, which the domestic animals—horses, 
cattle, sheep, and chickens—shared with the 
human inhabitants. In winter-time, Anna’s 
garments were sewn firmly together, that 
they might not be removed until the season 
gave place to spring. Ignorance of every 
sanitary law, and utter disregard of all the 
amenities of civilized life, together with an 
almost total lack of education, mental and 
spiritual, was the child’s inheritance. 

Anna likes kitchen-garden. She has learned 
all its lessons eagerly and gladly, and, 
what is more to the point, she has taught 
them to her mother at home. ‘Teacher 
says so,” is the unanswerable argument in 
favor of clean and orderly surroundings, 
sanitary care of food and dishes, and of the 
baby’s bottles and milk. She does her share 
of home work happily and pleasantly; her 
big brother brings her his clothes to mend 
because ‘‘Anna does it so well”; her spirit 
of loving, intelligent, and willing service has 
had its effect upon the entire household. 
Already the home has twice been removed 
to better locations; more light, more air, 
more room—all these are becoming impor- 
tant to them. 

Anna is one of a large number who have 
passed through this class during the years it 
has been an auxiliary in the work of the mis- 
sion; its graduates are many of them in 
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close and loving relations still with their 
teachers there, and in every instance it has 
been possible to point to a permanent im- 
provement in their character and outlook 
upon life, their relation to their own and 
other homes, which had its inception in the 
influences of the kitchen-garden upon their 
plastic natures in childhood. 

It pays to send these little messengers 
broadcast. ‘‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world,’’ and every child who has 
learned the lessons taught in kitchen-gar- 
den has an influence, not only upon home 
life in particular, but upon the whole social 
fabric of which she makes a part. It is 
hardly too much to say that the wretched 
quarters of the cities could hardly exist in 
their present shameful form if every little 
girl, during her impressionable years, were 
to receive this form of instruction. 

The Sage Foundation reports that about 
forty settlements throughout the country 
are using the kitchen-garden in their social 
work among the poor. In New York City, 
St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, Calvary, 
St. George’s, City Missions Society, Chapel 
of the Comforter, and Ascension Church are 
a few of the churches which have found the 
method eminently useful. In Albany, Buf- 
falo, Denver, Wilmington, Sioux City, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Portland (Me.), Portland 
(Ore.), St. Paul, Tacoma, and in Philadel- 
phia, churches of different denominations 
are using the method successfully. These 
are but a few of the many, although it is 
dificult to obtain complete lists of such 
church or mission schools; but there is cer- 
tainly room for more such work in every 
church and mission centre. 

Miss Mabel L. Keech, 611 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, has put the system into book 
form, to facilitate its wide-spread introduc- 
tion. She will gladly answer any inquiries 
addressed to her in regard to the work, and 
give such aid and advice as may be possible 
to any who consider its adoption. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The American Unitarian Association has 
recently donated a number of its publica- 
tions to the Theistic Endeavor Society of 
Madras, which labors in that city for the 
moral and spiritual upbuilding of young men 
and students by lectures, conferences, pub- 
lications, religious exercises, and personal 
service, and the conduct of a library, all its 
undertakings being in the spirit of liberal 
religion. 

The withdrawals from the churches in 
Germany, so widely commented upon, are 
not, it seems, confined to the Protestant body. 
In 1913, in the State of Baden, 808 Roman 
withdrew formally from that 
communion, while the number of Protestant 
secessions was 760. In 1912 the figures were 
930 Catholics and 880 Protestants. These 
are the governmental statistics. We have 
no doubt that in the United States, if the 
figures could be obtained, the losses of the 
Catholic ‘Church by entire or virtual with- 
drawal from her services and sacraments by 
those who have become indifferent or un- 
believing would be found to exceed those of 
the Protestant churches. 

We may add that in all Germany, as is 
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definitely established by government statis- 
tics, the annual number of Roman Catholics 
who become Protestants is eight times 
greater than the number of Protestants who 
become Roman Catholics. That the latter 
element is» nevertheless increasing more 
tapidly than Protestantism in Germany is 
solely due to three causes; first, the incor- 
poration into the empire of Catholic prov- 
inces like Alsace-Iorraine and Poland; sec- 
ondly, the remarkable and growing influx of 
Catholic laborers from Bohemia, Austria, 
Italy, and other foreign countries; and lastly, 
the larger number of offspring belonging to 
these Catholic families. 

The elementary schools in the city of Rome 
contain some fifty thousand children. It is 
a notable fact, that of all these there are only 
fourteen hundred whose parents have de- 
sired that they should receive religious edu- 
cation. 

According to the latest returns quoted 
in the Times, the knowledge of English is 
spreading very rapidly in India, the total 
number of persons possessing it—1.7 million 
—teing nearly 50 per cent. greater than at 
the beginning of the century. Among the 
influential Parsis of the Western Presidency, 
one person in every three knows the English 
language. In regard to general literacy, the 
level attained is not very high, naturally, and 
the disproportion between the two sexes is 
still enormous, for, while 106 out of every 
thousand of the male population are able to 
read and write, only 10 per thousand of the 
female population are able to do so. 

London’s new ‘‘School of Oriental Studies”’ 
—in Finsbury-circus, just backing against 
South-place Chapel—is to teach nine lan- 
guages of Hindustan. In addition there will 
also be taught Japanese, Chinese, Malay, 
Persian, Arabic, Hausa, and Swahili. 

A Brahmo Somaj journal cautions the 
more mystical members of its communion, 
whose devotion to their great leader, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, approaches adoration:— 

“Those amongst us who, starting with the 
construction of a Christo-centric religion, are 
now hard at work in rendering it Keshub- 
centric, will do well to pause before they 
freely indulge in ideas and ideals represented 
by expressions like ‘spirit Christ,’ ‘ideal 
Christ,’ ‘ideal Keshub,’ ‘spirit Keshub,’ 
‘For me to live is Keshub,’ ‘God is Brah- 
mamajanani’ (God is the mother of Keshub). 
Keep in touch with facts as they have been 
in real life and history, and beware of un- 
bridled idealization for extravagance has no- 
where been known to go without its penalty.” 

A new and enlarged edition of the Life of 
Rammohun Roy by 8. D. Collet, edited by 
Hem Chandra Sarkar, M.A., with portraits, 
is issued by the editor, at 92-3 Upper Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. Cost, about $1, post- 
paid. 

The increase of India’s population since 
the first census in 1872 has been about 50 
millions, or 19 per cent. ‘This is con- 
siderably in excess of the Latin nations of 
Europe, but less than half the growth of the 
Teutonicraces. The birth-rate in India is far 
higher than in any European country. It is 
the heavy mortality from plague and famine, 
and especially among infants, which checks 
the rate of increase. 

Like its predecessors, the last census in 
India shows that Hinduism, comprising 
rather more than two-thirds of the total 
population, is relatively losing ground, though 
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its losses by conversions to Christianity and 
Islam are counterbalanced by gains from the 
ranks of the Animists. The number of 
Hindus increased by 5 per cent., while that of 
Mohammedans, Sikhs, and Buddhists in- 
creased respectively by 7, 37, and 13 per cent. 
During the ten years Christianity grew by 
nearly one-third, and the number of native 
Christians has multiplied threefold since the 
first enumeration in 1872, and is now claimed 
to be two anda half millions. But this, in 
a population of 315 millions, and after a 
thousand years of effort, is not reassuring as 
to the results of Christian propagandism as 
heretofore conducted, especially as the con- 
verts are nearly all of the least educated or 
socially influential elements. 

Mrs. J. H. Stannard, a Bahaist missionary, 
has recently held largely attended and suc- 
cessful meetings in India, especially among 
the Brahmos. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has a flourishing society in Constantinople, 
with 481 members, belonging to 16 nations; 
only 50 are over thirty years of age. 

In Alsace-Lorraine a new and beautifully 
dlustrated bymn-book for church use has 
been issued. 

Our British Unitarian fellow-believers are 
to be heartily congratulated on the splendid 
bit of denominational and religious work they 
have just brought to a tfiumphant close in 
raising some $250,000 as a_ sustentation 
fund. The purpose of this fund is to assure 
a substantial increase in ministerial stipends 
of Unitarian churches, bringing them up to 
a minimum which shall enable the pastor 
and his family to receive an adequate income. 
Also for the maintenance of Unitarian ser- 
vices in towns where the local self-help is 
for the time insufficient. For two or three 
years past the campaign for this fund has 
been going on, and various enterprises of 
our British co-religionists have had to be 
curtailed or delayed to give this larger under- 
taking the right of way. Its final consum- 
mation naturally causes great joy among the 
devoted and generous friends of our cause 
in that country. It is a fresh proof of the 
vitality and permanence of the Unitarian 
form of Christianity in the modern world. 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


The Federation reports to the city and 
township federations of the State several 
successful experiments in co-operation. A 
concerted exchange of pulpits was arranged 
in Quincy. A _ rally week, with noted 
speakers, has been held by the churches of 
Easthampton. ‘There have been teacher- 
training classes by the federations of Kan- 
sas City, and Dover, N.H. Go-to-Church 
Day, February 8, doubled audiences in many 
places. A Christian Forum, modelled on 
Ford Hall, has been established by the New- 
ton churches and the Stoneham Federation. 
The use of a page in daily papers each Satur- 
day has been secured by the Philadelphia 
Federation. Valuable service to immigrants 
(see report of State Commission) has been 
performed by the Boston Federation. The 
appointment of city commissions on Sun- 
day recreations has been secured by the 
Springfield and Worcester Federations. So- 
cial service has been done in all lines. Proper 
legislation has been furthered. The Co- 
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operative Parish Plan has been developed by — 


the Hyde Park and Fall River Federations.. 

At the office of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, one 
may find additional information, pamphlets, 
and a scrap-book; or send for speakers, to 
inform and inspire, singly or in teams. 

Some local federations, recognizing that to 
insure their own success the State office 
must be adequately maintained, are raising 
funds to clear off a deficit, one pledging $25; 
another, $100. Church or individual gifts 
thus secured, if requested, are credited to 
donor’s~ denomination. Rey. Samuel A. 
Eliot is first vice-president of the Federa- 
tion, and a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


A Hero. 


BY LYMAN WARD. 


One hardly knows whetlter his whole life 
or the final act in that brief drama were the 
more heroic. ‘This is the story of a man who 
learned to read after he was twenty-one 
years of age. Countless other men have 
done the same thing you say. Yes, and they 
are all heroes! Why he finally came to 


himself and wanted an education, I do not ~ 


know. It may have been due to the age 
in which he was living; it may have occurred 
to him that with an education he could earn 
more and perhaps be more useful; or it 
may have been Miss Ellen Crehore and 
Mrs. Peterson and Miss Abby Clapp, with 
their school at Shelter Neck, N.C. Perhaps 
it was the result of all these influences 
working together. I am sure that he once 
told me he could not get a job as locomo- 
tive engineer because an engineer must read 
his own orders. He could run the engine, 
but the orders—there was the rub. So he 
sat at the feet of these good women and 
learned his A B C’s, and then came to 
Camp Hill, Ala. 

He was an accomplished blacksmith, and 
the buggies and two-seaters we use at the 
school were made from old vehicles thrown 
away. He found them and made them good 
as new; so with the drays, and heavy trucks, 
and carts; so also with our farming imple- 
ments, most of them. Then he was quick to 
pick up plumbing and our new water 
system, he did so much work on it; and 
in the erection of our buildings he was a 
finished carpenter. In all his work he pre- 
ferred the hardest and most difficult job. 
He could scale any height and find joy in 
it. No day was ever too long for him, and, 
if a night-shift was needed, he would be the 
first to volunteer. Suppose it was a well 
that was being dug, and progress could be 
made only by digging night and day, because 
of the shifting caving sides. Into the yawn- 
ing abyss this man would be found, leading 
and heartening the night-shift that was with 
him. In the morning at chapel service he 
would be found, his uniform spotless, and 
his linen immaculate. I never knew him to 
do a mean thing. His heart was pure, and 
his hands, delicate as any woman’s, were 
clean. He was no shirk, and would some- 
times say to me, that a boy who would steal 
time might as well steal money. He was 
not a tell-tale, as we use the term, but 
again and again he would come to me and 
tell me what was going on. For this reason 
he was not always popular, but, now that he 
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is gone, I know what the students of the 
school will say. How they will love him, 


and how extravagant their-praises will be! 
But it was difficult for him to master his 
books. He learned geography because his 


_ lessons were read to him from day to day. 


He had mastered most of his arithmetic and 


some algebra, but his reading—this was 


hard. His English and history had small 
message for him, therefore. 

Many obstacles came in his way while at 
Camp Hill. He was always poor, and he 


had a long illness, but his spirit was never 


broken. After three or four years of trial, 
he decided to go to see his widowed mother 


and give up further effort in the school. 


This was last winter. After less than a 
month at home the old longing came back 
to him, and he appealed to be taken back this 
fall. He could not be satisfied; he must 
return to Camp Hill and try it again. 

His appeals I had answered, and he was to 
be with us in the autumn. To earn money 
he was working in a logging-camp, and oper- 
ated what is known as a skidder—a machine 
for hauling logs out of wet and swampy places. 
On June 29 something went wrong with the 
machine. Our hero saw that his helper was 
in danger of his life, and threw himse!f in 
his place. The helper will recover, but our 
boy is gone. Asa Sears will never be for- 
gotten at Shelter Neck nor at Camp Hill. 
His education, at his going, was faulty; but 
he had what many of us have not, a character 
as upright and downright as that of any 
man that ever lived. 

Came Hint, Ara. 


Cities and Social Service. 


The city of New York has just initiated 
a movement which might well be followed by 
all other cities in which tenement buildings 
have been or may be allowed to be built. 
For the instruction and enlightenment of the 
ignorant and unthinking among the city’s 
poor, the Tenement House Department has 
printed a simple and well-illustrated pam- 
phlet of some thirty pages, asking very perti- 
nent and pointed questions, and indicating 
by pictures what the answers ought to be, if 
the citizen addressed wants to avoid the 
waste and misery of sickness and the perils of 
fire. 


“Do you want to get sick?” 

“Do you want to lose a day’s pay?” 

“Do you want to risk losing your job?” 

“Do you want to pay doctors’ and under- 
takers’ bills?” 
for instance, are queries which go right to 
the self-interest of the worker, and practically 
compel his attention, which will then be held 
by the following crisp demands, calculated to 
arouse in him (or her, especially her) some 
feeling of responsibility for the doings of the 
other dwellers in the building, and some in- 
terest in its general condition :— 


“DO YOU KNOW THESE THINGS? 

“Tf a fire broke out in your house, what 
would you do? 

“Do you know how to go down a fire- 
escape? 

“Do you know how to get to the roof? 

“Do you know whether you can get from 
your own roof to the next house? 
“Are there clothes-lines, boxes, flower-pots, 
or anything else on the fire-escape 
ch would hinder you? 
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_ “Do you know how to get from your yard 
to the street or the next yard? 

“Do you know where the nearest fire-alarm 
box is, and how to ring it? 

“Don’t you think it is time for you to find 
out?”’ 


Then, accompanying pictures of littered 
fire-escapes, filthy lavatories, choked stair- 
ways, and other usual sights of the tenement 
districts, are clear and clearly printed direc- 
tions, more pictures,—of things as they ought 
to be, this time,—and emphatic recommenda- 
tions not to rent rooms in any house in which 
these ideals are transgressed. These pam- 
phlets are to be distributed by the hundred- 
thousand until the Commission feels satisfied 
that at least every tenement-dwelling family 
in the city has got one. 

Commissioner John J. Murphy has detailed 
a special woman inspector to undertake this 
work during the summer months in the con- 
gested districts of the East Side. Block by 
block, house by house, door to door, she will 
go, visiting each family, explaining to the 
mother what the pamphlet is about and how 
it will help her. This is pioneer work, and 
a very good work, too, 

New York’s city government has had many 
hard words spoken of it in the past,—some- 
times, no doubt, with justice,—but this is 
a very evident symptom that a new era of 
realization is dawning, in which, for commu- 
nities in their corporate capacity, as much as 
for individuals, the obligation of service will 
be recognized, and the world-old, miserable 
excuse of ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ will 
no longer be held sufficient to justify a callous 
obliviousness of social responsibility and 
social duty.—The Churchman. 


Summer Meetings at Andover. 


Everybody who attended the meetings 
of the New Hampshire Conference held at 
Andover, N.H., during the week ending 
July the eleventh is enthusiastic. ‘Next 
year,” predicted the wise ones of the Con- 
ference, ‘“you will need tents to accommo- 
date all who will wish to come.” 

Early in the week ,preceding the opening 
meetings visitors had sought the quietness 
of the ‘‘little white village” in New Hamp- 
shire’s hills. The attractive home-like dor- 
mitories of Proctor Academy had been made 
ready for guests, with wild flowers and sweet 


ferns. From the first a spirit of hospi- 
tality seized the visitors, who, in turn, 
gladly welcomed each new arrival. Neigh- 


borliness was about in the highways, fields, 
and woods, and everybody seemed care-free. 

There were five distinct elements in the 
make-up of the programme of the week. 
One element was the strong Sunday School 
Institute combination, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance and Professor E. D. Starbuck, 
Ph.D. A second was the nature-study 
feature represented by Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend of Nashua, N.H., and William 
R. Lord of Dover, Mass. Another was the 
lecture and sermon element represented by 
Rey. A. P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., 
Rey. F. A. Powell of Manchester, N.H., Rev. 
C. E. Park of Boston, Rev. W. W. Fenn 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Boston. A fourth element was the 
social in which the people of Andover and 
its vicinity participated. Last, and perhaps 
the sweetest of all, was the devotional ele- 
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ment present in the daily morning and even- 
ing services which were conducted by several 
of the visiting pastors, including Rev. H. S. 
Mitchell of Keene, N.H., Rev. John H. Wil- 
son of Wilton, N.H., Rev. H. C. McDougall 
of Franklin, N.H., and others. 

The Sunday School Institute was remark- 
ably well attended notwithstanding the fact 
that the hour was unfavorable for many 
of the busy housewives of Andover, ‘The 
attendance averaged about sixty persons 
at the morning meetings. Prof. Starbuck 
lectured on “A  Child-centred Religious 
Education.’’? The six lectures delivered by 
Prof, Starbuck enlisted the closest attention, 
and the increased numbers of listeners as 
the series !progressed was evidence of the 
convincingness of the lecturer’s message. 
In beautiful contrast to the psychological 
studies of Prof. Starbuck were the deeply de- 
votional expositions of the Hebrew prophets 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance in a series of 
lectures entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Old Testament 
History.”’ Mr. Lawrance’s ability to read 
the Bible with interpretative power is well 
known to all who have ever listened to 
him. ‘This twofold conduct of the Sunday 
School Institute left with all who attended a 
deep sense of endiiring sweetness and strength. 

The nature-study element in the pro- 
gramme was carried out not only at indoor 
sessions, but also in the woods and on a 
memorable ascent of Kearsarge Mountain. 
The versatility of Mr. Townsend in nature- 
lore and the delicate poetic feeling of Mr. 
Lord toward nature united in making this 
element in the programme impressive. A 
sympathy pervaded the nature-study lect- 
ures and discussions, which never failed to 
turn the minds of the listeners to those deeper 
mysteries of the God-life in the world of out- 
of-doors. 

The preachers of the Institute” sounded 
no uncertain gospel. All felt the straight- 
forward vigor of the Christian message in 
Mr. Reccord’s sermon. Mr. Powell, out of 
a rich experience of deep searching after 
truth, presented a positive message simply 
and directly. Mr. Park, with bell-like clear- 
ness, proclaimed a word of thoughtful opti- 
mism, Dean Fenn presented a most lucid 
exposition of Paul the apostle. Mr. Snow 
completed this series of noble addresses 
with a message of deep devotional earnest- 
ness. 

Many shared in making the social life of 
the Institute successful. Friends from Potter 
Place and the Ladies’ Industrial Society of 
Andover gave two amusing plays. Through 
the active generosity of Mr. C. E. Carr, one 
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MRS. FREELOVE FROST LEGGETT. 


Mrs. Freclove Frost Leggett was born into the pure abun- 
dant Life, Thursday, July 2, at the home of her daughter, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett, pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Revere. Mrs. Leggett was the widow of Rev. William 
Leggett, and both were natives of New York State. At the 
close of her eighty-seven years she preserved every faculty, 
unclouded, of mind and body, and a remarkable assurance 
and serenity of religious faith. The inner Light never 
failed in her gentle and beautiful life. She loved and was 
beloved by all who knew her. 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
H ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 


hysician. } ‘ 
Bos Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


Boston. 
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of the vice-presidents of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the comfort and pleasure 
of the guests was constantly secured. With 
rare skill and untiring kindness, Mrs. Smith, 
the matron of Proctor Academy, anticipated 
every desire and need of the visitors to the 
meetings. A marked feature of the Institute 
was the singing of Mr. Nye of Keene, N.H., 
who most willingly contributed to the joy 
of the meetings. A spirit of sociability made 
one the pepres: the residents, and the vis- 
itors. 

Of lasting me nory, too, were the devo- 
tional meetings called in the morning before 
the sessions of the Sunday School Institute. 
In the early evening the people gathered 
either in Cary House living-room or upon 
the ridge on the edge of the great pine woods. 
No one who attended these quiet times can 
fail to cherish enduringly those mountain- 
top glimpses of the great facts of the relig- 
ious life. 

The success of these meetings has been due 
in large measure to the untiring efforts of 
Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin, N.H. 
Ever since the idea was conceived last Oc- 
tober, he has worked faithfully to insure a 
strong programme and a successful issue of 
the undertaking. All who had any part in 
the Institute are enthusiastic over the suc- 
cess of these meetings, and it is their earnest 
wish that these summer meetings be con- 
tinued next year at Andover. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Summer Opportunities. 


With the closing of our churches and our 
young people’s societies, and the flitting of 
our people to other localities, the young 
people often wonder what they can do dur- 
ing these summer Sundays. 

There really is a great deal that is worth 
while that will occur to any thoughtful 
young person. He may be passing his va- 
cation days in a quiet village where there is 
a small but struggling Unitarian church. 
Let him attend service on a Sunday forenoon 
or afternoon; get acquainted with some of 
the worshippers; learn of their activities, 
their struggles, and their successes; become 
conversant with the young people’s society; 
or, if there is none, possibly take some means 
to ascertain the reason and to bring one into 
being. 

A fair may bein contemplation some com- 
ing August day. Show some degree of in- 
terest, solicit the co-operation of your friends 
and home people, and thus encourage by 
your warm, personal help and sympathy. 
Before you realize it a delightful vacation 
has been passed, and what was destined to 
be humdrum, to all outward appearances 
earlier in the season, has grown into the hap- 
piest of memories. 

Should there prove to be no Unitarian 
church in the vicinity, attendance at public 
worship at any other church is to be recom- 
mended, as giving a fitting mental stimulus 
to one’s thoughts for the week, besides do- 
ing much toward taking away from the gen- 
eral opinion that is prevalent in certain sec- 
tions of our country, that Unitarians do not 
feel the need of being church-goers, at least 
during the vacation periods, 
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Instances may be cited where little groups 
of Unitarians and other liberal-minded folk 
have met on hotel piazzas and in private 
parlors, and read sermons written by our lib- 
eral thinkers, and discussed present-day re- 
ligious thought and tendencies. 

Eager and earnest young people will never 
feel dull in taking hold energetically of any 
one of these activities, or in embracing any 
one of hundreds of others that may present 
themselves to the mutual helpfulness of all 
concerned, thus intimately influencing quite 
a circle by their comradeship and example. 

Mountain, country, and seaside resorts all 
have need that some period of a summer Sun- 
day be consecrated to the deeper and higher 
things of life. The possibilities are numer- 
ous. Let our young people but remain alive 
to their summer opportunities and no one 
knows what growth and uplift may be re- 
corded for the cause of liberal Christianity. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, on Sunday, 
July 19, at 10.30 A.m., Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
associate minister, will preach. 


At the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Sunday morning, July 19, Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton will preach at the union services. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, 
Md., will preach Sunday, July 19, at 11 A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting- 
house Hill, Dorchester, Mass., Rev. Frank 
S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., will preach 
at eleven o’clock, July 19. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Rev. John H. Lathrop 
of First Society, Brooklyn, L.I., will preach 
Sunday, July 19, at 11 A.M. 


Churches. 


Pato Aro, Cay.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Clarence Reed: The parish has started 
a three-thousand-dollar addition to the 
church building. The addition will be in 
the nature of an open-air pavilion, surrounded 
on two sides by a pergola, where the children 
can receive instruction in the out-of-doors. 
The building will be artistically constructed 
with the al-fresco element catered to almost 
entirely. The purpose of the addition is to 
provide a specially equipped room for the 
Sunday-school when the weather will not 
permit its sessions to be held out-doors, 
and a meeting-place for the social activities 
of the church. The Sunday evening lec- 
tures, which have often taxed the capacity 
of the present church, will be held in the 
new hall, as well as occasional dances by 
the young people. The addition will have 
a stage thirty-three feet wide and sixteen 
feet deep for dramatic performances by the 
Sunday-school and church. 


Personals. 


Rey. A. R. Shelander has been called to 
the church at Passaic, N.J. 


On Sunday, July 5, Rev. Silas W. Sutton, a 
former pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Ellsworth, Me., baptized the infant daughter, 
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Marguerite Theodora, of the present pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Tickle, and his wife. Mr. ‘Tickie 
preached in West Gouldsboro on June 28, at 
7 P.M., in the interests of Unitarianism. Ser- 
vices have also been arranged by him in 
Winter Harbor, Sullivan, and Lamoine. 


Sunday evening, July 5, Rev. M. E. Muder 
held the first of a series of Sunday evening 
services in his home town of Saxonburg, Pa. 
The attendance was more than one hundred, 
and much interest was manifested. This 
was the first Unitarian service ever held in 
the neighborhood. Mr. Muder was formerly 
a Methodist minister, and is now a member 
of the Meadville Theological School. Sax- 
onburg is a little resort village of less than 
five hundred people, twenty-five miles from 
Pittsburgh. 


Summer Services in Lynn. 


Union summer services will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian, Central Congrega- 
tional, and First Universalist Churches, 
The following announcements are made; 
July 19, Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn: 
July 26, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., of 
Lynn; August 2, Rev. H. H. Tweedy, Ph.D., 
of Yale Divinity School; August 9, Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D.C.; August 16, 
Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York; August 23, 
Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Minneapolis; August 
30, Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo. 


Summer Services in New York. 


Unitarian summer services for Greater 
New York will be held at the Church of the 
Messiah, 34th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York City, Sunday mornings at eleven 
o’clock. Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., 
Berkeley, Cal., dean of Pacific Unitarian 
School, and Rev. F. M. Bennett of New 
York City, field agent of the Middle States 
Conference preached on July 5 and 12 
respectively. On Jtily 19 and 26 Rey. W. W. 
Fenn, dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
will preach; also on August 2 Rev. George 
R. Gebauer of Duluth, Minn.; August 9, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
August 16, Rev. George Croswell Cressey, 
New Brighton, S.I., recently of London, Eng.; 
August 30 and September 6, Rev. George 
H. Badger, San Antonio, Tex. 

During July the Unitarian Headquarters, 
104 East 20th Street, will be open from 10 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 

Works without an institution. 
vice and careful s ge eepet have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SecRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARK 

Treasurer, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE ous Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Personal friendship, ad- 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


( 


+ 
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AM. to 4 P.M., and during August from 10 
to 12 AM. The Unitarian minister will 
always be available for ministerial services 
through headquarters. 


Lend-a-Hand Outings. 

Dr. Hale was deeply interested in ‘‘ Outings 
for Men,” and many will recall his character- 
istic appeals in the Outlook and the Boston 
Transcript, to enable the Lend-a-Hand So- 
ciety to carry on this branch of its work. 
The Society needs help for this purpose now. 
There are several men waiting. One is 
seventy-five years old, without relatives; 
three others are blind. 

It was said of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, 
founder of the ministry-at-large, that ‘he 
remembered the forgotten.’”’ Men are apt 
to be forgotten when it comes to ‘‘outings.” 
One dollar will pay for a day of sunshine 
and rest, but ‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,’— 
which will cover two weeks. 

Address Lend-a-Hand Society, Miss Annie 
F. Brown, Superintendent, tor Tremont 
Street, Boston. 

CHRISTOPHER R. ELtot, 
President, 


A Word about Salem. 


Mrs. E. W. Jones, one of our workers in 
the First Church, Salem, is dispensing relief 
from her home to sufferers from the recent 
fire. ‘These are self-respecting people who 
are known about. More clothing is desired. 
The gifts already received from Alliance 
members and friends have been much ap- 
preciated and are gratefully acknowledged. 
This notice is inserted in the Register because 
the report has gone out that nothing more 
is needed. Anything can be used, as the 
people have literally lost all. Send to Mrs. 
E. W. Jones, 29 Broad Street, Salem, Mass. 

CAROLINE S. ATHERTON. 


An Offer. 


As my house is being wired for electric 
lighting, I should like to give away all my 
gas fixtures. There are three chandeliers, 
a front hall lantern, and many wall brackets. 
Any one who would like to have them may 
apply to Mrs. J. S. Howe, 26 Chestnut 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 


In Hancock County, Maine. 


The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches will be 
held in Ellsworth, Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 22 and 23. An important feature 
coincident with the meeting of the Conference 
will be the installation into the Unitarian 
ministry of Rev. J. W. Tickle, the new min- 
ister of the Ellsworth church. The Con- 
ference will be opened Wednesday afternoon, 
and addresses will be made. ‘The Confer- 
ence will reassemble on Thursday morning, 
and will close with a memorial service for 
the late president of the Conference, Irving 
Osgood. 

A strong programme is being prepared. 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, Toronto, Canada, Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes, Germantown, Pa., and Rev. D. M. 
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Wilson, Kennebunk, will take part in the 
installation ceremony, which will be at 7.30 
P.M., July 22. 

As the boats and trains are especially 
convenient for the afternoon session, a 
large attendance is expected. All the meet- 
ings are open to the public, and a hearty 
invitation is extended to all. Supper will 
be served in the vestry. 


A Dry Niagara. 


It seems almost incredible that at one 
time in its history the greatest and most 
wonderful waterfall in the world actually 
ran dry. Nevertheless, it is an established 
fact that this occurred on March 29, 1848, 
and for a few hours scarcely any water 
passed over Niagara Falls. To appreciate 
thoroughly this astonishing phenomenon, it 
should be remembered that the estimated 
average amount of water passing over these 
falls is 502,500 tons per minute. The winter 
of that year had been an exceptionally severe 
one, and ice of unusual thickness had formed 
on Lake Erie. The warm spring rains 
loosened this congealed mass, and on the 
day in question a brisk east wind drove the 
ice far up into the lake. About sunset the 
wind suddenly veered around and blew a 
heavy gale from the west. This naturally 
turned the ice in its course, and, bringing it 
down to the mouth of the Niagara River, 
piled it up in a solid impenetrable wall. So 
closely was it packed and so great was its 
force that in a short time the outlet of the 
lake was completely choked up, and little or 
no water could possibly escape. In a very 
short space of time the water below this 
frozen barrier passed over the falls, and the 
next morning the people residing in the 
neighborhood were treated to a most extraor- 
dinary spectacle. The roaring, tumbling rap- 
ids above the falls were almost obliterated, 
and nothing but the cold black rocks were 
visible in all directions. The news quickly 
spread, and crowds of spectators flocked to 
view the scene, the banks on each side of the 
river being lined with people during the 
whole day. At last there came a break in 
the ice: it was released from its restraint, 
the pent-up wall of waters rushed downward, 
and Niagara was itself again.— Exchange. 


Dere and Chere. 


The United States government has recog- 
nized the usefulness of small animals in the 
detection of poisonous gases in mines as 
well as in rescue work which calls for great 
care to prevent harmful consequences. An 
elaborate investigation has been made to 
determine the relative usefulness of various 
animals, and has found canaries and mice to 
be most suitable, the birds being the more 
sensitive of the two. ‘They are easily ob- 
tainable, and become pets of the men. 


The natives of Hawaii are singularly pictur- 
esque in their choice of names. Mr. Scissors, 
The Thief, The Ghost, The Fool, The Man 
Who Washes His Dimples, Mrs. Oyster, The 
Weary Lizard, The Husband of Kaneia (a 
male god), The Great Kettle, The First 
Nose, The Atlantic Ocean, The Stomach, 
Poor Pussy, Mrs. Turkey, The Tenth 
Heaven, are all names that have appeared 
in the city directory. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, If; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ; 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Ber os churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Dreanined is 1896. t 
romotes the organization of the youn; le of th 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, ena Service” . 
i Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

‘Address ‘contributions to’ the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, iy 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 

Jilliam C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest €: Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to vide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the erpliestinn of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present os 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. 


A lad, asked what he understood by 
“celerity,” answered, ‘Something to put 
hot plates down with.” 


A bore is a man who spends so much time 
talking about himself that you can’t talk 
about yourself —Eli Perkins. 


“Will you kindly change this five dollar 
bill for me?” asked Mrs. Twickembury. “I 
always like to have plenty of specious cur- 
rency on hand.” 


““Don’t sit so close to the fire, Johnny; 
the weather isn’t cold,” said the boy’s father. 
“But I wasn’t heating the weather. I’m 
warming myself,’ answered Johnny, never 
moving from his comfortable seat. 


He: ‘I shall never marry until I meet 
a woman who is my direct opposite.’ She 
(encouragingly): ‘Well, Mr. Duffer, there 
are numbers of bright, intelligent girls right 
in this neighborhood.” —Art in Advertising. 


“How do you pronounce the word fecit 
that artists put on their pictures after their 
signatures?’”’ asked Hawley. ‘It depends 
on the artist,’ replied Criticus. “With 
some men I should say, fee sit: with others, 
fake it.”—Truth. 


Snobley: ‘‘Aw—aw—it must be very un- 
pleasant for you Americans to be governed 
by people—aw—whom you wouldn’t ask to 
dinner!’? American Belle: ‘‘ Well, not more 
so, perhaps, than for you in England to be 
governed by people who wouldn’t ask you to 
dinner!” 


Brown: “ Where’s that fiver I laid on the 
table a moment ago?’”’ Mrs. Brown: ‘You 
never expected to see that again, did you?”’ 
Brown: ‘‘And why not?”’ Mrs. Brown: 
“Vou told me that in Parliamentary prac- 
tice, when a bill is laid on the table, it is 
seldom heard of again.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Recently a public school teacher wrote the 
sentence, ‘“‘Them boys are sliding down 
hill,” and requested some one in the school 
to “correct and why.” One bright young- 
ster held up his hand, and, on being asked, 
said, ‘“Correction: Those boys are sliding 
down hill. Why: Because they can’t slide 
up.’’—Journal of Education. 


A New Yorker at a hotel in the Carolina 
mountains was aroused from sound slumber 
by a knocking. ‘What is it?’’ he shouted. 
“Telegram fo’ you, boss,’”’ replied the darky. 
“Will you open the door?”” The New Yorker 
was vexed. ‘“‘Can’t you slip it under the 


door?’’ he asked, ‘No, boss,’”’ was the re- 
sponse; “it’s on a_ tray.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


The English pupil-teacher was question- | 


ing the scholars on the peculiarities of British 
seaports, and at last pointed to Liverpool on 
the map, and asked, “‘ Now, boys, why is the 
river at Liverpool always thick?’’? Dead 
silence. Then suddenly something popped 
into Willie Smith’s bright mind, and his eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘Please,’’ he said, ‘‘because the 
quality of the Mersey is not strained.”—7v7t- 
Bits. 


The late Dr. Poindexter Smith Henson of 
Boston and Philadelphia perpetrated a 
witty absurdity that strongly suggests the 
humor of Artemus Ward. One of his best- 
known lectures was entitled ‘‘ Fools,” and he 
insisted upon having the tickets printed as 
follows :— 

To-night at Hall 
Dr. P. S. Henson will lecture on 
“FOOLS” 
This ticket admits one. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin, 
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Dae STE PRENSON | Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrepHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,”’ **JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” . 

From Reo. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:-— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship, . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. - 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
372 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 

She application of melgietis ideals to municipal and 

z ocial as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 

in co-operation with the University of California and other 

Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 

courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 18, 

1914. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. .Eart Morse Wisvr, D.D., 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 

MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. t 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the Seca, S aoe at once double 
its present num of students. For 

address the President. Ss 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


